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Tape on an Inventory! 


Convincing way to substantiate facts with clearly printed proof 


Only a Remington Rand “99” can print a tape like this! It reads from top to 
bottom as easily as the final inventory sheet based on it... date, department, 
catalogue numbers, total! A tape anyone can understand—today or next year 
— no matter how complicated the problem. Why? Because the “99’s” exclusive 
Control Key eliminates confusing figures ... actually makes operation simpler. 
For complete information call your nearest Remington Rand Office or write Room 
120-CF, Remington Rand, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 


Memingtorn. Farad 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





State Guide to Corporate 
Records Control, Retention 


To aid in the carrying out of rec- 
ords management and cost control 
programs, “Corporate Records Reten- 
tion, Volume 3, A Guide to Require- 
ments of States in the U. S.” deals 
with, gives excerpts from relevant 
statutes and regulations of the 50 
states and the District of Columbia. 
All categories of records required to 
be retained are accounted for, under 
the headings: “Corporations Gener- 
al” (stock books and books of 


account; admissibility of photo-re- 


cords, etc.), “Taxation” (corporate 


income tax; franchise tax; sales use 
and gross receipts tax, etc.), “Labor” 
(hours and wages; unemployment in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation) , 
“Industries” (banks, insurance com- 
panies, electric utilities, railroads, 
etc. ) 

Volume 3, 1,040 pages, $20 copy, 
is available from Controllers Institute 
Research Foundation, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Volume 
1, “A Guide to U. S. Federal Require- 
ments,” and Volume 2, “A Guide to 
Canadian Federal and Provincial Re- 
quirements,” $10 each, also are ob- 
tainable from the Controllers 
Institute. 


Commercial Banks Told to 
Apply Marketing Approach 


Competition demands that com- 
mercial banking adopt the “same 
sort of marketing concept that moti- 
vates production and sales of most 
major industries,” Carl A. Bimson, 
ABA president, told bankers attend- 
ing the 36th annual convention of 
NABAC, The Association for Bank 
Audit, Control and Operation, in 
Los Angeles. In the competition with 
nonbanking financial institutions, 
“the competition has been most ap- 
parent in the field of savings,” said 
Mr. Bimson, who is chief executive 
of The Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

“Of the total annual increase in 
savings sustained by a group of se- 
lected financial institutions which 
includes commercial and mutual sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and credit unions, commercial 
banks obtained 43.1 per cent in 1957 
41.3 per cent in 1958 and last year 
their share was down to 26.6 per 
cent,” he reported. 


bridge... 


Like a bridge, a business transaction isn’t 
worth much until it’s completed . .. when your 
invoice is paid. After you’ve made the sale and 
the shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
helps you finish the job . . . completes your 
profit cycle... protects your capital investment 
in accounts receivable. 


The one thing that permits deeper market 
penetration is security ... the security of com- 
mercial credit insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE facilitates sales progress . . . helps 
you add more new customers, sell more to pre- 
sent customers. . . by elevating lines of credit 
with security and stability. 


Is your credit insurance policy up-to-date? 








Extend your market penetration... your 
profit protection...wih American 


»..commercial credit 
insurance exclusively 
since 1893 


Credit insurance 


Call your insurance agent. . . or our 
local office. Send for informative 
booklet on the many sound advan- 
tages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York, Dept. 47, 
300 St. Paul Pl., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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TAKE STOCK OF YOURSELF 


« IVE me a staff man who is so well organized in his daily work that he can 
take time occasionally to put his feet up on his desk and think,” was the 
plea of General Omar Bradley some years back. 

How many credit executives that you know take the time to reflect on what 
they have done? To reflect on preparations for additional responsibilities in the 
years ahead? 





There is nothing so certain in credit management—as in other fields—as : 

continual change in procedure, system, approach and technique. d; 

We have gone from hand-posted ledgers to machine accounting, to mechaniza- th 

tion. to automation, and application of mathematical probabilities to credit cl 

decision making—all in a relatively few years. 0" 
No longer is a credit executive fulfilling his complete function unless he is 

a part of a management team responsible for increasing sales and profits. 3 

It takes continual training and education to cope with the broader challenges S 

facing credit executives. Experience through the years in exercising discretionary :. 

judgment is not enough to meet the rapidly changing techniques of management. " 

A credit executive must know many things. He must be more knowledgeable h 
of the over-all management problems of his company than any other department 

To meet these responsibilities, a planned training program aimed at flexible t 

but predetermined goals must be established and adhered to. i 

This association of credit executives has a long established, well-organized i 

educational program for all levels of credit management geared precisely to i 

changing needs. ti 

Enrollment in these programs is clearly a mark of the professional. 

Completion of these programs is an accomplishment of the highest professional | 

order. 

Take stock of yourself—soon. : 
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THE DECEMBER COVER 


URROUGHS CORPORATION 
teamed with The First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking and Trust Company 
to put “tomorrow’s automation under 
way today,” with installation of the 
fully automatic electronic bank book- 
keeping system at Philadelphia’s 
largest, and the nation’s oldest, bank. 
In ceremonies at the bank’s an- 
nex office where the system has 


been installed, Ray R. Eppert (left), 
Burroughs Corporation president; 
Stephen F. Sayer (center) vice 
president, commercial department of 
the bank and vice president eastern 
division, NACM, and Alfred C. Graff, 
the bank’s senior vice president in 
charge of bank operations, preside 
over a “live” demonstration. 

Shown is a sorter unit of the B 
301 Magnetic Document Processing 
System which is described as the 
installation’s “heart.” The B 301 
operates on the MICR (Magnetic 
Ink Character Recognition) principle. 

Designed, developed and built by 
Burroughs Corporation, the installa- 
tion consists of intricate sub-systems 
linked together into a master system 
that ultimately will perform all of 
the bank’s major accounting func- 
tions through electronics. 

First Pennsylvania’s president Wil- 
liam F. Kelly emphasized the need 
in banking for such specialized high- 
speed systems, noting that in 1959 
checks and items handled for the 
bank’s customers numbered 157 mil- 
lion, or an average of 628,000 items 
for each working day. Twentieth 
largest bank in the country with 33 
branch offices, The First Pennsyl- 
vania at the end of 1959 had total 
assets of $1,238,823,772; customers 
deposits totaled $1,075,710,000. 

The installation marks a saga de- 
scribed as “from quill pen book- 
keeping to electronic impulse ac- 
counting.” 
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Washington 


@ Now that the “tumult and the shouting” of 
the election campaigns has died away and “the 
captains and the kings” of the rival political 
camps have departed, what of the state of the 
economy—objectively ? 

In the welcome surcease from the platform 
caterwaulings—“we never had it so (good) 
(bad)”, you take your choice, politically—the 
overall conclusion from the following summa- 
tions by economists and business leaders is that, 
whatever the extent of the so-called adjustment, 
the economy will move forward in no uncertain 
tempo in the new year. 

Total personal income rose to an annual rate 
of $408.4 billions in the third quarter ($4 bil- 
lions above second quarter, $12 billions above 
first period), despite a $400 million drop in 
payroll payments. Most of the 51% per cent nine- 
months rise over the parallel last year period 
represented a gain in real purchasing power, 
says the department of commerce, calling the 
increase 4 per cent in real income after allow- 
ing for price advances. 

To the board of governors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the secretary of the 
treasury, Robert B. Anderson, reported: “It is 
my strong view that the outlook for strong eco- 
nomic activity in this country is favorable, both 
for the near future and for many years ahead.” 

A study by the National Retail Merchants 
Association indicated that most of the 367 lead- 
ing executives of retail stores look for final fig- 
ures for the year showing 4 per cent sales gain 
and stable prices, but lower profits. 

Most business analysts in a panel of 13 ad- 
dressing the National Association of Business 
Economists predicted an early upturn, probably 
by mid-1961. 

A rise, beginning soon, will extend through 
1961 and into the first half of 1962, said John 
McKnight, vice president of Econometric Insti- 
tute, at the annual meeting of the Fibre Box 
Association, in New York. 


Mr. McKnight foresees a 1961 increase in 
industrial output to a level 6 per cent above 
this year’s, with increased profits and higher 
consumer prices. 

Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of National 
Broadcasting Company, scores “hairshirt econo- 
mists” who want more public spending and less 
private outlay, and Roger M. Blough, chairman 
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of United States Steel Corporation, calls lack of 
confidence in our basic economic strength un- 
justified. 

Said Mr. Sarnoff at the convention of the 
American Gas Association, in Atlantic City: Di- 
verting more wealth from the private to the 
public sector “would tighten not merely a belt 
but a noose”. 

And this from Mr. Blough, in Toronto ad- 
dressing the National Industrial Conference 
Board: The outlook is for “a strong and resilient 
long-run growth”, not only for steel but for in- 
dustry in general. 

High time to emphasize what’s right with the 
economy ? 


@ Recorp 1960-61 agricultural output in the 
United States and worldwide is in the cards. 

The domestic crop volume, says the depart- 
ment of agriculture, in view of September’s 
favorable weather, should exceed last year’s 
record by 2.5 per cent, and production of live- 
stock and livestock products should at least 
equal last year’s top figure. 

Record world outputs in wheat, sugar, fats and 
oils, meat, cotton and several other commodities 
are predicted by the economic analysis division 
of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, in Rome. 

Rigid control of cotton plantings, improved 
selling of the staple abroad, and maintenance 
of domestic consumption volume have contrib- 
uted to bringing the surplus down close to the 
level needed for insurance against crop failure 
or international emergency. 

As a result, Secretary E. T. Benson has set 
the planting allotment for the 1961 cotton crop 
at 13,398, 424 acres, an increase of 5 per cent 
from this year’s level. 

Federal marketing quotas on the next year 
crop have been proclaimed, based on the acreage 
allotment, but to become effective they must be 
approved by at least two-thirds of the growers. 
The referendum is set for December 14th. 


@ THE Federal Reserve Board has taken action 
to free $1.3 billions of bank funds, now held in 
reserve, to meet demands for cash or credit. 
Effective November 24th the 6,200 member 
banks may count all the cash in their vaults as 





lat 
the 


part of their reserves, thus in effect reducing 
the amount of their funds tied up in reserve 
deposits at the 12 Federal Reserve Banks. 

The Board estimated that the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas demand for cash would absorb 
$1 billion of the amount. The remaining $300 
millions, if lent, would become a potential $2.1 
billions in moving through the banking system. 

Effective December Ist, the amount of de- 
mand deposits the New York and Chicago banks 
must hold in reserve will drop from the present 
171% per cent to 161% per cent, putting them on 
a par with other major cities. Country banks, 
now on a 11 per cent requirement, will have to 
keep 12 per cent in reserve. 


@ Tax relief for some American corporations, 
operating in more than one foreign country, will 
begin next year, following the signing of legis- 
lation permitting companies to consolidate all 
their foreign earnings in determining the limits 
on their foreign tax credit. Income taxes paid to 


OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


foreign governments are deducted as a credit 
against their 52 per cent U.S. income tax, but 
before the new enactment the credit had to be 
computed on a country-to-country basis. 

Another measure signed by President 
Eisenhower permits a manufacturer to deduct 
local advertising charges from the price of his 
product in computing excise taxes, but it must be 
only to the extent of 5 per cent of the manu- 
facturer’s price, must be intended for refund to 
the retailer as reimbursement, restricted to radio, 
television or newspaper advertising, and to ad- 
vertising which states the name of the article and 
the outlet where it may be purchased. 


@ THE commerce department reports that U.S. 
exports may be heading for their greatest annual 
volume. The statistical office of the United 
Nations points out that the volume of Free World 
production in manufacturing and mining has 
more than doubled in the last 20 years. 

The United Nations, in “Patterns of Industrial 
Growth,” says the underdeveloped countries have 
shown the most pronounced rate of progress, 
though 85 per cent of the Free World output in 
the two decades was by the more industrialized 
nations. 

‘low of trade among industrial countries, 


including the United States, is determined more 
by the state of business than the relative wage 
or price levels, according to statistics from the 
European Common Market and the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. They 
showed European production expanding through- 
out the first half of the year, intra-European 
trade rapidly growing, imports strong, exports 
slowing as the U.S. and Canadian economies 
leveled off. 

As for the division of the European economy 
into two trading blocs, government and indus- 
trial officials in Switzerland were apprehensive 
that tariff walls would disrupt business. 

At the Stanford Business Conference, on the 
other hand, speakers foresaw greater opportu- 
nities for American business in those regional 
blocs as well as the Latin American Free Trade 
Area. Edward S. Prentice of the Stanford Re- 
search Institute predicted that in a decade there 
will be a doubling of U.S. world trade now 
participated in by 3,000 U.S. companies. 


@ WHETHER a more rapid write-off of produc- 
tive machinery can be effected without heavy 
loss of revenue is a question the United States 
Treasury is seeking to answer in a study of 
depreciation techniques used by 6,000 busi- 
nesses. And both major political parties have 
an ear to depreciation reform as a factor for 
economic growth, while the House ways and 
means committee has intermittently been hear- 
ing witnesses. 

Among analysts who have submitted their 
views to the committee is Maurice Peloubet, 
partner in Pogson, Peloubet & Company, New 
York, firm advocate of reinvestment deprecia- 
tion, which would be provided for in H. R. 131. 
Under that bill, reintroduced last year, the tax- 
payer would be permitted to deduct, as depre- 
ciation, the difference between the value of 
property retired at historical cost and the cost 
of replacing it today (discussed by Mr. Peloubet 
in CFM June 1959, page 10). 

Limitations on tax deductions for deprecia- 
tion in this country, says Mr. Peloubet, account 
in large measure for the growing competition 
the makers of certain American products have 
been facing on both coasts. Western Europe and 
Japan have adequate allowances for deprecia- 
tion, and the industrial plants abroad have been 
rebuilt since the World War II bombings. He 
notes also that under Canadian law the useful 
life of equipment is placed at approximately 
one-half the length specified in the U. S. Treas- 
ury directive, issued in 1942. 

Another limitation on common practice comes 
in the form of a new United States Supreme 
Court ruling (CFM Sept. 1960, p. 22), which 
restricts the depreciation deduction that com- 
panies may claim on equipment and other capital © 
goods used for less than their actual physical 
life, a ruling primarily affecting auto-rental con- 
cerns and “company auto” usage. 
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SPECIAL SURVEY REPORT* 





How companies now use credc 


How good is your company's credit program, compared with customer credit 


practices of other firms? This survey report gives you a way to find out. It tells wha 


credit problems companies face now . . . what role presidents and other top 


managers play in credit policies . . 


. how credit can be used to build sales . 


what new credit practices are now being tried. 


ques §Y Ou need to know how other com- 
panies run their credit programs for two reasons: 

First, to check your own customer credit prac- 
tices and make sure they are not behind the times. 

Second, to see how your company stacks up as a 
credit risk. 

A new study gives you many of the key facts 
you need. The study, sponsored by MANAGEMENT 
METHops, was conducted by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management. 


Survey sample 


A comprehensive questionnaire was sent to a 
scientifically selected 1.7% sampling of NACM’s 
total membership of 35,400 credit executives in all 
parts of the country. Replies were received from 
123 credit executives, a 22% return. This return, say 
the experts, offers a sound base for the research. 

In terms of annual sales volume, the median size 
of the companies covered was $4 million. The range 


was from $36,500 and $85,000 to $1.5 billion. Here 
is the size pattern: 
Sales volume % reporting 
billion or more 4%, 
million to $999 million 12 
million to 49 million 30 
million to 4.9 million 18 
mi'lion to 2.4 million 17 
100,000 to 999,000 15 
Under 100,000 4 


Manufacturers accounted for 32% of the sample; 
wholesalers, 37%. The rest were jobbers, service in- 
dustries, a few banks and other financial institu- 
tions. 

Most of the credit managers said they have col 
lateral duties, notably office management, insur 
ance and purchasing. 

Starting on the next page are the facts, figures 
and attitudes revealed by the study: 


* Reprinted with permission from MANAGEMENT METHODS, Copyright 1960 by Management Magazines, Inc. 
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to protect— and build — profits 


SECTION ' CREDIT AND CUSTOMERS 


ONE 


1. Are you collecting receivables 
more slowly, faster or at about the 
same rate as a year ago? 

More slowly 37% 
Faster 16 
Same rate 47 

2. In your opinion, will collection 
problems increase, ease up or stay 
about the same through the next 12 
months? 

Increase 52% 

Ease up 12 

Stay the same 36 
Conclusion: More than a third of 
the credit executives surveyed re- 
port that collecting money this year 
is tougher than it was a year ago. 
More than half of these men expect 
the collection problem to increase 
through the next 12 months. 

3. What percentage of your total 
annual credit sales would you esti- 
mate comes from “marginal” ac- 
counts? 
Percentage of 
business from Estimated by 

marginal this % of credit 

accounts managers: 
26% or more 13 
to 25% 


Conclusion: One out of every four 
companies surveyed says that one- 
fifth or more of its business comes 
from “marginal” accounts. Another 
one out of every three companies 
claims that 11% to 20% of its busi- 
ness comes from risky customers. 
It is significant that not a single 
company reported getting its total 
sales volume from foolproof credit 
risks. 

4. How do you define “marginal” 

risk? 
Summary of findings: What is a 
“marginal” account? A composite 
answer, based on 123 definitions by 
credit managers, indicates that a 
marginal account has at least four 
fundamental characteristics: 1) in- 
adequate working capital, 2) a rec- 
ord of slow payments, 3) respon- 
sible management, and 4) strong 
sales potential. 

This is, of course, far from the 
whole story. To the credit execu- 
tive, marginality shows up in a 
mixture of other plus and minus 
symptoms. Among the pluses: prof- 
itability to the seller (despite slow 
collections), capacity of account to 
produce, good location. Among the 
minuses mentioned: financial inex- 
perience, operating or marketing 
problems, spasmodic buying habits, 
debts, low profit margins. 


Several definitions from the 
credit managers surveyed sum up 
what makes an account “marginal” 
from his viewpoint: 

“Too much business on too little 
money.” 

“An account with no published 
credit rating, operating in a below 
average economic area, and ex- 
periencing some buyer resistance 
and/or competitive situations, and 
that cannot or does not have the 
necessary capital to discount.” 

“That type of account that will 
create a profit if sold, but on whom 
we expect collection difficulty.” 


One respondent classified mar- 
ginal accounts in three ways: “I) 
A new start with limited capital 
but fair management; 2) an under- 
financed older firm with a limited 
sales outlet; 3) an established firm 
with questionable management and 
poor paying pattern.” 

5. (a) Do you think that it’s pos- 
sible to predict a customer’s future 
stability and liquidity by analysis 
of financial and other credit file 
information? 


Yes 63% 
No 29 
Partially 8 


text continues on following page 
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5. (b) If yes, how do you think 
it can be done? 


Summary of findings: Credit ex- 
ecutives judge a customer’s future 
stability and growth prospects 
much as the company president 
forecasts his own company’s fu- 
ture: by analyzing trends, ratios, 
and market patterns. 


The credit executive calculates 
the risk by examining a series of 
yearly balance sheets, profit and 
loss statements, and comparing one 
company’s ratios with the industry 
averages. These are traditional, un- 
dramatic, but tried methods, guar- 
anteeing, say some men, from 95% 
to 99% accuracy. 

The credit executive also sizes 
up the quality of the management 


-- its ability, integrity, and record. 
The industry's growth prospects 
and the overall trend of the econ- 
omy are equally important factors 
in a sound appraisal. 

In effect, the credit executive 
makes credit decisions on the same 
principles that a prudent investor 
uses in buying stock. 

A minority of the credit man- 
agers surveyed believe that such 
forecasting is risky. History does 
not necessarily repeat itself, they 
say, nor does business always fol- 
low a predictable trend. 


5. (c) Do you use this method 
right now? 
Yes 74% 
No 14 
Partially 12 


— } CREDIT AND TOP MANAGEMENT 


7. (a) Does your company pres- 
ident participate in the formula- 
tion of major credit policies? 


Always 32% 
Frequently 14 
Sometimes 39 
Never 15 


Conclusion: In at least 85% of U. S. 
companies, the company president 
participates in major credit deci- 
sions and policies. 


7. (b) If he does participate, 
how? 


Summary of findings: When the 
company president does involve 
himself in the credit side of the 
business, it is usually to set policy 
or make the final decisions on large 
marginal accounts. He is likely to 
participate in the periodic review 
of credit operations and guide the 
long range credit planning. 

For example, he is often con- 
cerned with the company’s “finan- 
cial ability to carry marginal ac- 
counts through general periods of 
financial stress,” in setting limits 
under which credit can be granted 
without his or the board’s approval 


(in one instance, under $100,000), 
and with credit policies that have 
impact on other company divisions, 
such as sales. Some presidents 
want the final say on flat refusals 
of credit. 

In a small but surprising mi- 
nority, the president plays credit 
favorites, reserving for himself 
credit decisions (terms, discounts, 
dollar size) on his own customers 
or friends. This is more likely to 
happen in a smaller company. In 
one such company, for example, 
the credit manager reports that his 
president spends 95% of his time 
on selling. 


8. In your opinion, how much 
authority does the sales manager 
exercise in determining your credit 
policy? 


Considerable 29% 
Some 29 
Slight 26 
None 16 


Conclusion: In only one out of six 
companies does the sales manager 
exercise no authority whatever over 
credit policy. 
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6. In credit appraisal, which one 
of the following traditional “C”s of 
credit (character, capacity, capital, 
conditions) do you personally give 
the most weight to? 


Ranked first by 


Character 
Capital 
Capacity 
Conditions 
Other answers 


Note: One comment included in 
miscellaneous mentions is of inter- 
est: “We like a fifth ‘C’ in credit 
extension — control. Control in in- 
vestigating approval of orders, ship- 
ments, and collections. This is so 
basic that we tend to emphasize it 
constantly.” 


9. Please rank in the order of im- 
portance the factors that primarily 
determine your company’s credit 
terms. oe, 


Ranked first by 

Internal company 

decision 
General economic 

conditions 19 
Competitors’ terms 17 
Customers’ paying 

record 4 
Marketing factors 

and problems $ 
Trade practice 2 
Inventory reduction 2 
Miscellaneous (sales 

policies, salesmen’s re- 

ports, business type) 2 


Conclusion: Credit terms, accord- 
ing to substantially more than half 
of the credit executives surveyed, 
are a matter of independent, inter- 
nal decisions. But general economic 
conditions are the major factor in 
setting up credit terms for about 
19% of the companies — and com- 
petitors’ terms for about 17% of the 
companies. 





10. (a) How does your manage- 
ment measure the effectiveness of 
your credit department operation? 


Summary of findings: Top man- 
agement, say credit managers, gen- 
erally decides how good a job the 
credit department is doing by us- 
ing three widely accepted yard- 
sticks—in this order: 1) percentage 
of credit sales collected in any 
given period (sometimes a compar- 
ison of cash collected with quota 
forecasts); 2) ratio of bad debt 
losses to sales; and 8) some meas- 
ure of how long past due accounts 
have been owing, known among 
most credit managers as an “aging” 
study. 

This evaluation adds up to a top 
look at how much cash the credit 
department keeps coming in, how 
fast it collects it, and how little it 
loses, ' 

Some companies try to appraise 
their credit departments somewhat 
more qualitatively. They review 
the credit department’s success in 
developing maximum sales to mar- 
ginal customers with minimum 
losses. They try to measure the 
effect of customer goodwill and 
quality credit ~service’ on increased 
sales or profits. 

Large companies with multiple 
divisions or branches may judge 
the quality of the credit depart- 
ment by comparing divisions or 
branches with each other. Some 
look hard at the department’s op- 
erating cost in relation to the total 
budget and sales picture. Occa- 
sionally, the loss ratio trend is re- 
lated to increasing sales volume. 
In a few cases, management bases 
its appraisal on what accounts the 
credit department turns down. 

Whether it measures it or not, 
management usually expects the 
credit department to work harmo- 
niously with the sales department. 

Whatever is measured, the in- 
tangibles that can make a credit 
department effective are hard to 
evaluate. As one credit manager 
puts it, “A good credit management 
promotes credit sales, but it is dif- 
ficult for management to look at 
the ledgers and determine that the 
credit department was responsible. 
Our management realizes that I 
play a big part in sales, but the 


only way they can learn what part, 
is by the particular sales that create 
discussion, the marginal customer 
that presents a problem, and your 
own informing.” 


10. (b) How do you think the 
credit department should be 
judged? 


Is credit management happy 
with the way top management 
judges itP For the most part, yes. 
But among those who would like 
to see some changes, there is a 
strong sentiment for more top man- 
agement recognition of how the 
credit department helps build busi- 
ness with marginal accounts — in 
pre-analysis, control, collection, and 
actual help. Frequently, the credit 
manager acts as financial advisor 
to problem companies, and may 
salvage a foundering customer and 
may later turn him into a loyal and 
good one. 

Some credit managers would like 
to be counted in on long range 


planning and sales policy-making. | 


Some would like to have their op- 
eration compared with credit oper- 
ations in the same industry. Most 
of the credit managers, who would 
like to be judged differently, ask 
for a more qualitative appraisal, to 
supplement the traditional statis- 
tical one. 


11. (a) Do you provide any data 
to your top management to help it 
interpret. business and economic 
trends and define long range com- 
pany objectives? 


Yes 52% 
No 48 


11. (b) If yes, how and what? 


Summary of findings: Aside from 
its normal reporting to top manage- 
ment of the projected cash flow 
from receivables, tempo of collec- 
tions, and anticipated charge-offs, 
a number of credit executives pro- 
vide top management with other 
data for long range company plan- 
ning. Among them: 


Financial trends in money markets. 


Trends and financial statement an- 
alysis of key accounts. 


Trends in specific industries com- 


prising the company’s market, often 
based on data obtained at creditors 
industry group meetings. 


Economic forecasting. 


Comparison of competitors’ collec- 
tion rates and terms. 


New dealer potential. 


Customer inventory analysis and 
projections. 


Many credit managers, like other 
specialists, forward to top man- 
agement any articles or research 
reports that have a bearing on 
the company’s current operations, 
planning, and future. 


12. (a) Does your company make 
cash forecasts? How far ahead? 
Yes 60% 
No 40 


About one in three companies 
that do cash forecasting makes 


‘them for a year or more ahead. 


The rest forecast from one week 

to six months ahead. Those that do 

longer range forecasting generally 

make multiple forecasts, including 

several short range interim points. 
Here is complete data: 


Cash forecast % of companies 
period 
4-5 years 5 
2-3 years 5 
1 year 26 
6 months 21 
3 months 17 
1 month 23 


1 week R} 


12. (b) Does the credit depart- 
ment participate in the forecast? If 
yes, what specific contribution does 
it make? 


Of the credit managers reporting 
that their companies make cash 
forecasts, 74% say that the credit 
department participates. 

When the credit department 
does participate in company cash 
forecasting, most often it projects 
the cash flow expected to be col- 
lected from accounts receivable. 
Fairly often, collection quotas or 
targets are established at forecast 
time, and used to set credit de- 
partment goals. 


text continues on following page 
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SECTION | CREDIT AND SALES 


THREE 


13. (a) Does your department 
help get sales, or does it concen- 
trate solely on the job of credit? 


Helps get sales 68% 
Solely credit 32 


13. (b) If you do help get sales, 
how do you do it? 


Summary of findings: Nearly seven 
out of 10 credit managers take ac- 
tive steps to help their companies 
build sales. They directly solicit 
more business from desirable ac- 
counts by personal call, telephone, 
and mail, in the course of normal 
credit relations. Sending direct 
mail stuffers with bills is a fre- 
quent practice, and dormant cus- 
tomers may be advised that their 
credit is good and urged to use it. 

Today’s credit manager, of course, 
frequently arranges special terms 
to help complete a sale. Too, he 
may advise the customer how and 
where to obtain outside financial 
help. He sometimes calls on the 
customer with the salesmen “in 
sticky situations” so that the credit 
arrangement and sale can be com- 
pletely simultaneous. 

The credit department com- 
monly helps the sales department 
by providing prospect lists. Many 
credit managers analyze the quality 
and potential of present customers, 
and periodically refer these names 
to sales for followup. In some cases, 
the credit executive will go after a 
good account that sales claims to 
have lost. 


14. (a) About how much of your 
total working time would you esti- 
mate that you spend on cultivating 
customer goodwill? 


Amount of 
time 

Under 5% 

6-10 

11-15 

16-25 

96-35 

36-50 

over 50 


% of respondents 


Conclusion: Two out of every 10 
credit executives say that they 
spend more than a fourth of their 
working time cultivating customer 
goodwill. About three out of 10 
spend anywhere from 11% to 25% 
of their time doing so, and the rest 
— about half of the group — spend 
up to 10% of their time trying to 
keep the customer happy. 


14. (b) In your opinion, what is 
the greatest contribution your de- 
partment makes toward customer 
goodwill? 


Summary of findings: Collecting the 
customer's money and making him 
like it is a ticklish and often thank- 
less job. But credit executives claim 
that it can be done—and that they 
do it successfully every day. Here’s 
how: 


Selling credit terms at the same 
time as the product, to avoid 
later misunderstanding. 
Thanking prompt payers with 
courtesy letters. 


Immediate and friendly handling 
of complaints. 


Offering flexible terms to new 
businesses “during infancy” and 
cooperating _with “hardship 
cases.” One executive sums it up 
this way: “We try to see that no 
customer is refused credit until 
we have exhausted all means of 
dealing with him on a sound 
basis.” 


Financial counseling for problem 
companies. 
Collecting past due accounts 


tactfully and “with the least pos- 
sible amount of friction.” 


15. Does your company offer any 
discount terms for prompt pay- 
ment? 


Yes 70% 
No 30 


Note: From volunteered comments 
comes this additional information: 
in a number of companies with 
multiple products and _ divisions, 
terms may vary, and some products 
may be sold without discounts. 
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16. (a) Do you foresee a trend for 
companies to charge interest on 
overdue receivables? 


Yes 60% 
No 40 


16. (b) Do you believe that U. S. 
business should initiate “revolving” 
or similar special credit plans for 
commercial credit? 


No 53% 
Yes 21 
No opinion 26 


Summary of findings: About 21% of 
the credit executives surveyed 
believe that commercial creditors 
should get on the retailers’ band- 
wagon and initiate “revolving” 
credit plans. Their chief argument 
is the obvious one: to promote 
sales. But the income from interest 
is an important argument, too. And 
some men believe that equalized 
payments would significantly re- 
duce the total volume of money 
customers owe the company. 

One closely argued defense of 
the method sums up its key ad- 
vantages: although industry is not 
and should not be in the banking 
business, tight money and the need 
for additional sources of capital 
favor any financial help — even at 
a stiff price—that aids customer 
growth. Small business, especially, 
could benefit, the reasoning goes. 


“We have tried it on a small 
scale with a few customers with 
stock merchandise, and it worked 
out to both our benefits. The rate 
was higher than normal financing, 
but the customer didn’t mind, since 
at the time he had no money in- 
vested and, with the rate of turn- 
over, he was constantly working 
with our money. Without the plan, 
he would not have had the addi- 
tional lines of stock available for 
sale, because of his limited working 
capital and availability of borrow- 
ing. 


But more than half the credit 
managers surveyed oppose “revolv- 
ing” credit plans, arguing that the 
hazards more than offset the ad- 
vantages. They believe that such 
plans would encourage abuse. 
Good accounts, says this group, 
don’t need financial help and shaky 
ones would be tempted to “put 
their future in hock.” ® 





THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK PRESENTS 


A NEW SYMBOL OF GREATER USEFULNESS 


Essentially our new symbol is a single 
unit made up of separate and distinct 
parts. 

This strong, vigorous symbol, with 
its four sections bordering a square 
center, is indicative of our Bank’s 
character and diversity. 

We are many people and many de- 
partments, all working toward a single 
purpose—greater usefulness to busi- 
ness, industry and individuals, 


In commercial or personal banking, 
trust or international services, we have 
experienced personnel and specialized 
departments to serve our friends at 
home or abroad. 

By our new and distinctive symbol 
we at Chase Manhattan hope to be 
recognized and identified as time goes 
on. But we are well aware that only by 
our works will we be known. 


THE “ 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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By L. B. CLARK 
General Credit Manager 
Signode Steel Strapping Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


UCH has been said about the 
importance of maintaining a 
harmonious relationship be- 

tween sales and the credit depart- 
ment. Probably this has been at- 
tained in most companies. 

That is not enough. An important 
part of the success of either depart- 
ment depends upon results attained 
in the performance of the functions 
which are the responsibility of the 
other. 

The dictionary defines a sale as 
“a contract whereby the ownership 
of property is transferred from one 
person to another for a sum of 
money.” It is essential that the sales 
department come to the realization 
credit is an integral part of every 
sale and none is complete until pay- 
ment has been received. 

The sales representative should 
have a very real interest in the pay- 
ment record of his customers and 
be more than willing to assist in the 
collection of slow accounts. He has 
a natural desire to keep every ac- 
count a customer for future busi- 
ness. Non-payment may be due to 
many causes besides a lack of funds. 
These can have a definite bearing 
upon the prospect of future sales. 
Aside from this aspect, if the sales- 
man is promotable to positions of 
greater responsibility, he must pos- 
sess a loyalty to his company which 
would include a desire to avoid any 
losses or unprofitable business. 

Any true company representative 
will report unfavorable as well as 


....a problem case is solved 


favorable information affecting the 
credit standing of a customer, even 
though this may result in credit re- 
strictions making it more difficult to 
secure subsequent orders. 

At the same time, there must be 
positive thought and action by the 
credit department to stimulate sales. 


On a poor credit risk, it is com- 
paratively easy to restrict the ac- 
count to COD or cash terms. How- 
ever, before rendering a decision, 
it is most important to determine 
that the account is truly a poor risk 
and not one of those marginal ac- 
counts that could be sold on credit, 
perhaps with special restrictions. 


Opportunity for Big Order But— 


Several years ago, we had an op- 
portunity for a large order from a 
midwest mantfacturing concern 
whose record was not good. Sizeable 
losses had been sustained in its op- 
erations over a two-year period. Ac- 
counts payable had been settled in 
a generally slow, unsatisfactory 
manner, with a number collected 
through attorneys. The financial 
statement published in a mercantile 
agency report showed an excessive 
inventory, a short cash position, and 
heavy debt. On the basis of this in- 
formation, no one could quarrel if 
the decision were to follow the pat- 
tern set by the other suppliers in 
restricting the account to COD. 

However, the sales representative, 
with our company’s best interests in 
mind, had done some investigating 
of his own. He reported an invest- 
ment house had recently acquired 
a block of the customer’s stock and 
had installed a new president and 
general manager. The latter was con- 
tacted. It developed that in several 
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previous instances this individual had 
taken over active management of 
concerns in financial difficulty and 
had been successful in getting them 
on the road to recovery. 

He had already started with this 
company by obtaining the award of 
a very substantial Government con- 
tract. Cost figures had been analyzed 
and the price definitely provided a 
reasonable profit. Production equip- 
ment available in its plant could be 
utilized with very little retooling ex- 
pense. The major portion of raw 
material requirements could be had 
from stocks on hand, enabling con- 
version of excessive inventory to 


badly needed cash. 


Credit Arranged, Though Restricted 


The customer admitted credit ac- 
commodations were not available in 
other quarters but it was essential 
he receive the time for payment pro- 
vided in open account. He had been 
able to get a loan commitment for 
working capital purposes but it was 
not sufficient. Cash resources had to 
be reserved for payroll and other 


F OLLOWING graduation from 

the University of Illinois 
and an additional year in law 
study, L. B. Clark’s first busi- 
ness experience was in discount 
finance. Then he spent four 
years as special traveling repre- 
sentative of a national manufac- 
turing company. After five years 
as a special agent for the FBI, 
and the war period, he returned 
to the manufacturer as assistant 
credit manager. 

Two years later, in 1948, he 
joined Signode Steel Strapping 
Company, Chicago, as general 
credit manager. 








expenses incidental to manufacture. 
Settlement of supplier bills would 
necessarily depend upon receipt of 
Government progress payments. 

Our material and equipment were 
essential to the completion of this 
contract and would constitute a 
major purchase for the job. 

Based primarily upon the proven 
ability of this individual, his frank- 
ness and sincerity and his specific 
commitments to us, arrangements 
were made for restricted credit ac- 
commodations. The account was han- 
dled to our satisfaction. 

It took approximately a year and 
a half for the customer to work 
out of this most pressing financial 
situation. Then a letter was received 
fom the president expressing ap- 
preciation for our friendly under- 
standing and cooperation, which had 
w materially assisted in rehabilita- 
tion of the company. 

Two years later, the president 
moved on to take over the manage- 
ment of a different concern in one 
of the western states. Almost simul- 
taneously, this new company’s un- 
wlicited first order was received. We 
have continued as its supplier ever 
since. 

The relationship between the cus- 
tomer and the credit department can 
have a most important direct result 
in company sales. Generally, the 
medit manager is not fortunate 
mough to be able to add up the 
figures on the sales he has produced. 
Nevertheless, his performance in this 
vital part of his job should be one 
of the most important factors for 
consideration in judging his achieve- 
ment. 
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Simulation Exercises 


“Management Simulation Ex- 
ercises” were offered attendees 
at the National Machine Ac- 
countants Association, New York 
Chapter, northeastern division 
data processing and computer 
conference and business show. 
The simulation technique is the 
indirect result of the use of high- 
speed data processing systems in 
“war gaming” activities. 

“Decision-making training un- 
der this program gives benefits 
which would take several years 
of great management experience 
to obtain,” according to D. B. 
Paquin, Kiekhaefer Corp., Fond 
du Lac, Wis., national president 
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Public Relations —- - - 
Realistic Sculptor of 


THE COMPANY’S IMAGES 


HE three dominant roles of 
public relations in company 
management are: advice and 

: i consultation in 
policy forma- 
tion, interpreta- 
tion of policy 
and action to the 
various publics 
of the company, 
and feedback of 
information to 
top management, 
as Henry F. Reu- 
ter, president of Reuter & Bragdon, 
Inc., analyzes the function. 

A public relations approach must 
have a high percentage of flexibility, 
must be opportunistic and at times 
compromising and circuitous, but 
“the degree of effectiveness depends 
on management’s attitude toward 
what the public relations counselor 
or director should do and should not 
do,” the head of the Pittsburgh and 
New York public relations and adver- 
tising firm told a joint meeting of 
the Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania 
Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

He sounds this note of caution: 


H. F. REUTER 


lt is wrong, however, to give the 
public relations counselor a free hand 
in formulating policies or on matters 
affecting the company’s publics, he 
cautions. 

“Public relations considerations are 
not to be ignored. But it is important 
that any company policy position must 
reflect the consideration of every 
major element of business manage- 
ment-—fiscal, sales, production, and 
labor relations, for example, as well.” 


Mr. Reuter illustrates his point 
with the evolution of the corporate 
annual report. Shortly after World 
War II, many corporations began 
supplying more information to their 


shareholders. The pressure came 
partly from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the stock ex- 
changes, and the financial commu- 
nity, but probably the overriding 
reason was the value the corporate 
management could realize for its 
own company. 

“It wasn’t too long before practi- 
cally every company got on the band- 
wagon. ‘Full disclosure’ was the pol- 
icy everywhere: Artists were assigned 
to prepare elaborate graphs and 
charts, and now almost no facet of 
the business is hidden from the 


shareholder. 


Shareholder More Confused 


“As a result, some of the annual 
reports we see are so fancied up by 
graphs and charts with color over- 
lays and dotted lines going one way 
and solid lines going another, that 
the average shareholder finds the 
complexity of information has him 
more confused than he was 15 years 
ago when he was being told next to 
nothing. 

“We have gone from one extreme 
to another, and neither has proved 
satisfactory. At one time the public 
relations considerations given to the 
annual report were nil. Over a period 
of years these considerations became 
paramount. Top management abdi- 
cated its responsibility by permitting 
the policy to be dictated almost sole- 
ly by a single segment of the organi- 
zation.” 


Not Enough Organizational Support 


The public relations department is 
not entirely to blame, “because there 
has been insufficient organizational 
support from management.” 

Mr. Reuter predicts that annual 
reports soon will become “more rea- 
sonable,” and the trend is beginning 
to show. “They will reveal much in- 
formation, far more than the bare 
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Proper role: constant 
advisor and guardian 
of corporation's best 
interests but never 
dictator of policies 


SEC requirements—but they will pre- 
sent the information in straightfor- 
ward, readable terms that will attract 
both the interest and the respect of 
the shareholders and will meet the 
company’s needs arising from com- 
petition.” 

The promotion language will ap- 
pear in sales and promotional bro- 
chures, “where it belongs,” or in a 
separate booklet as some companies 
already are doing. 

“The trend in annual reports will 
result from correct application of one 
part of public relations’ proper role 
in management: constant advisor and 
guardian of the company’s best in- 
terests, but not as dictator of the 
company’s policies.” 


The Role of Interpreter 


Important too is the public rela- 
tions role of interpreting company 
policies to the various publics it 
seeks to reach: its customers, share- 
holders, suppliers, employees, and 
the general public, says the exec- 
utive. 

To an outsider, a company’s pol- 
icies “may make a poor impression” 
if the reasoning behind them is not 
made clear. For example, long-range 
policies at first may seem detrimental 
to the community, but properly ex-| 
plained will be shown to be bene- 
ficial. 

“Following the annual meeting of 
a medium-size company which has 
no clearly-defined public relations 
program, I heard this comment from 
a shareholder: ‘This probably is a 
fine company .. . but they sure need 
someone on their staff to tell us 
what’s going on.’ And the next day 
I heard virtually the same comment 
from a financial writer.” 

The answer? Interpretation. “The 
shareholder thought things were go- 
ing all right—after all, he was re- 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Inflation as the Number One Threat 


Price Advances Cost Almost 95 Per Cent of Apparent GNP Gain 


By REUBEN E. SLESINGER 
Professor of Economics 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ANY economists, businessmen, 

legislators and labor leaders 

are convinced that one of 
the most significant problems con- 
fronting the United States domes- 
tically is that of inflation. Further, 
the fact that threats to American eco- 
nomic domination exist on the 
international scene is linked to do- 
mestic inflation that has resulted in 
pricing many American entrepre- 
neurs out of world markets. 


What Is Inflation? 


What is inflation? To characterize 
a period as inflationary it is neces- 
sary to examine not only price levels 
but also other quantitative measures 
such as Gross National Product, dis- 
posable personal income, and supply 
of money. Adjustments also must be 
made for rates of growth. 


Such comparisons are essential if 
for no other reason than the number 
of welfare or value connotations 
attached to the idea of *“inflation”’. 
If certain public policies are to be 
called into play, and correspondingly 
if certain vested interests are to be 
affected favorably or adversely, it is 
imperative that the period be truly 
inflationary, not just a_ surface 
emanation of higher prices. 


As objectives of economic growth 
are set forth, certain basic problems 
arise and certain areas of possible 
conflict appear. Primary concern de- 
velops around price movements and 
whether they become inflationary 
drains on the economy. A rising price 
is a symptom, and it may be a 
symptom of a number of phenomena, 
one of which, to be sure, may be 
inflation. 


What is important is to seek out the 
cause of such rise, rather than to de- 
scribe every price advance as inflation. 
Increased purchasing power chasing a 
limited quantity of goods will create 
price pressures (“demand pull’’), as 
will increased costs affecting entrepre- 
neurial supply decisions (“cost 
push”’). 


The significance of advancing 
prices as a welfare matter has 
clouded the true nature of inflation. 
Since changes in price levels affect 
different groups differently, here 
rests the significance of a price ad- 
vance. Economic reasoning often has 
become fuzzy because of welfare 
concern for those who suffer rela- 
tively as prices rise. The index of 
consumer prices has more than 
doubled since 1940, thereby reduc- 
ing dollar value by more than half 
in terms of constant 1940 dollars, 
but most income recipients have had 
their incomes increased more than 
proportionately. However, for those 
with fixed incomes—pensioners, bank 
savers, holders of insurance annui- 
ties and Government bonds, and the 
like — there has been a cruel tax 
levied through price advance. 

This leads to the question whether 
full employment and price stability 
and dynamic economic growth are 
consistent objectives. 


Defining Stability 
Those concerned about inflation 
and stability are hard put to define 
stability. 


One convenient loophole is the 
argument that price stability means 
stability only of the general overall 
level. This is a mathematical stability 
but of no significance. Particular price 
advances may affect particular groups 
just as seriously as a general rise. What 
is more important is the movement of 
real disposable income at the same 
time. In a growing economy numerous 
commodity situations are always in a 
state of flux. 


Others seeking to explain price 
stability are willing to accept an up- 
ward movement during prosperity 
provided these advances are counter- 
balanced in a period of business re- 
cession. Unemployment, heavy pub- 
lic welfare costs and reduced income 
are too high a price to pay for a 
myth of stability. A growing econo- 
my with demand and cost pressures 
may witness a long run trend of 
price advances, but this alone is not 
inflationary. Other criteria must be 
weighed. 
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There is no necessary reason to 
believe that economic growth, fuller 
and optimum employment, and ad- 
vancing levels of living are incompat- 
ible. Prices may advance in this 
process, but so long as the mass of 
income recipients is better off, the 
nation has made economic progress 
in a free and unregulated manner. 

The next question is the relation- 
ship between full employment and 
inflation. Maximum employment and 
production as prime objectives 
should not be subordinated before 
some statistical device that measures 
only crudely general movements in 
a multitude of related and unrelated 
prices. 


If the choice becomes one of select- 
ing the evils of inflation in the pure 
sense as they affect some segments of 
the population, or unemployment as 
it affects other groups, policies di- 
rected at alleviating the latter are more 
in the broad public interest. Alleviation 
of inequities for one group does not 
benefit the nation, and vice versa, but 
it is unlikely that a system of perfect 
equity and balance ever can_ be 
achieved. An assumption, seemingly 
underlying much economic thinking 
in the last decade, that most advances 
have been made on an unsound basis 
of price inflation, is completely false. 
If it were true, the various statistical 
indices cited would have shown prices 
far outrunning income. Fortunately 
there has been little monetary inflation 


REUBEN E. SLESINGER, 

Ph.D. University of Pitts- 
burgh 1940, also received his 
B. Sec. and M. A. degrees at the 
university, where he is professor 
of economics and teaches in the 
“Management Problems for Ex- 
ecutives” program. He also did 
graduate work at Harvard, Wis- 
consin and New York universi- 
ties. 

Winner of several fellowships 
from the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Dr. Slesinger 
is co-author of “Principles of 
Economics”’, “Readings in Mod- 
ern Economics”, and “Work- 
book in Modern Economics, 
Business and Government”, 
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that gives rise to an unforgivable 
and damaging type of inflation. 


If measures such as Gross Na- 
tional Product are to be used on an 
inter-temporal basis to measure 
economic growth and welfare, it is 
important that the influence of price 
changes be eliminated, or that the 
data be presented on a _ constant 
dollar base. If the GNP were to be 
quoted in 1954 -prices instead of 
current dollars, we would get the 
revealing results shown elsewhere on 
this page. 

Thus the apparent gain of 33 per 
cent in the GNP between 1954 and 
1959 is washed down to 17.8 per cent 
in terms of real gain. This reduces 
the current dollar annual rate of gain 
from about 5 per cent to less than 
3 per cent. 


95% Lost in Price Advances 


It is just this problem that is of 
prime concern today. Can there be 
a real gain in GNP as total produc- 
tion increases, or must this be dissi- 
pated in price inflation? Almost 95 
per cent of the apparent gain in 
GNP has been lost by way of price 
advances in recent years. 

The real GNP does give some indi- 
cation of the dollar value and size of 
total production, but alone it does 
not measure whether this is the re- 
flection of an increasing population 
or of a more productive utilization 
of existing resources. Further, the in- 
dividual finds that, as his economy 
grows and becomes more dynamic, 
there usually is a greater pressure 
for more public services, which 
means increased taxes. A convenient 
measure of real disposable personal 
income per capita is what an indi- 
vidual has left after paying his taxes 
and taking price advances into ac- 
count. 


Real national product has been in- 
creasing since 1880 at a rate of about 





SIX-YEAR COMPARISONS OF GNP IN CURRENT AND 1954 DOLLARS 


Year GNP in Current % Change GNP in Constant % Change 
Billions of From Billions of | From 
Dollars Preceding Year 1954 Dollars Preceding Year 
1954 363.1 — 363.1 — 
1955 397.5 9.5 392.7 8.1 
1956 419.2 5.5 400.9 y AL 
1957 442.8 5.6 408.6 1.9 
1958 444.2 0.3 401.0 —I9 
1959 482.1 8.5 428.0 6.7 
Change (1954-1959) o 17.8 


Source: Survey of Current Business, July, 1960, and author's calculations. 








3 per cent compounded, meaning a 
doubling almost every 20 years, or a 
total gain of about 13 times. Bat, 
since the population has _ almost 
trebled, the real per capita GNP has 
increased only about four times in 
almost 80 years. Further, after taking 
tax advances into account, the real 
per capita disposable personal income, 
in constant dollars, is about three 
times what it was in 1880. This is the 
measure of the real gain to the nation 
from economic growth. 


As for the forces responsible for 
economic growth, it is impossible to 
attribute it to a single factor, such 
as consumer spending, business in- 
vestment, or government spending. 
Too, at different periods the relative 
influence of each component may 
vary considerably. 

There need be no necessary reason 
why moving towards fuller employ- 
ment must engender price increases, 
especially if one keeps in mind the 
simple relationships implied in the 
quantity theory of money or the 
equation of exchange which tell us 
that the general level of prices ex- 
presses the relationship between the 
quantity of money in use (currency 
and its velocity plus credit items and 
their velocity) and the volume of 
trade. 

There are numerous approaches 
that the economy may use to avoid 
sudden demand or cost push pressure 
on prices as employment increases. 
Dramatic gains in productivity have 


“Although the index of consumer prices has more than 
doubled since 1940, thereby reducing the value of the dollar 
by more than half, measured in constant 1940 dollars, most of 
the income recipients of today in the United States have had 
their incomes increased more than proportionately. But, for 
those with fixed incomes—pensioners, bank savers, holders of 
insurance annuities and Government bonds, and the like—there 
has been a cruel tax levied through the phenomenon of price 


advance.” 


—Dr. Reuben E. Slesinger 
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appeared in most heavy goods in- 
dustries in the last decade, and these 
have gone far towards enabling firms 
to produce more at lower unit costs. 
Unless continued production and 
fuller employment in the nation fol- 
low, such advances in productivity 
will generate tremendous problems 
of unemployment, dissipating gains 
made by way of lower prices, through 
an increased tax burden. 

Concern with evil repercussions 
relates to a matter of degree—uncon- 
trolled inflation, an uncontrolled rise 
in prices as a result of monetary or 
goods pressures. As prices rise, so do 
costs, and so a spiral movement is 
generated. Thus, inflation raises costs, 
distributes its burden inequitably, 
and depreciates the value of savings 
and other fixed investments. All seg- 
ments of the economy—consumer, 
farmer, investor, ‘international trader, 
home owner, laborer—have a stake 
in the movements in prices, infla- 
tionary or otherwise. 


$41 Billion Personal Deductions 
Reported in Taxpayer Returns 


More than $41 billions in personal 
deductions from income—one-fourth 
of the tax base—is being reported 
by the nation’s taxpayers on their 
returns, says C. Harry Kahn of Rut- 
gers University and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, in 
“Personal Deductions in the Federal 
Income Tax”. 


Mortar Board Costs 


Education costs have soared 147 
per cent in the last two decades, and 
the end is not in sight. This conclu- 
sion was reached in a study of ex- 
penses at 115 colleges and universi- 
ties by Kalb, Voorhis & Company 
for its Financial Planning Bulletin. 
Realistic planning is urged, for $1,- 
778 has no greater purchasing power 
on the campus today than $722 had 
in 1940, the analysts find. 





Converting Receivables to Punched Cards 


Part IIT of Case History of Practical and Profitable Mechanization 


[In this second and final in- 
stalment of his article on 
mechanization of the accounts 
receivable function, introduced 
in CFM November page 22, Mr. 
Protzel details processing of 
debit memorandum and part 
payments, daily balancing, 
semimonthly ageing and _ trial 
balance, and timetable of con- 
version. | 


Processing Debit Memorandum 


When a customer under-remits or 
short-pays an invoice, a debit mem- 
orandum must be prepared in the 
accounts receivable department. The 
procedure is as follows: 


1. The amount still owed and the code 
representing the reason for the debit mem- 
orandum are recorded in block “B” on 


the face of the card. 


2. The debit memoranda are prepared and 
forwarded to the customers. An adding ma- 
chine tape of the amounts shown on the 
memoranda is forwarded to the tabulat- 
ing department. 


The tabulating department per- 
forms the following: 


1. The total of the adding machine tape is 
posted to the proper column on the control 
sheet for balancing purposes. 


2. A blue striped card is filed behind each 
original invoice card and the cards are 
placed in the key-punch. 

3. The customer information is duplicated 
into each blue striped card from its cor- 
responding accounts receivable card and 
the balance due and debit memo code is 
punched as indicated by the information in 
block “B”. Processing date is also punched. 
4. The key-punched cards are interpreted 
according to the accounts receivable card 
form. 

5. The blue striped cards are tabulated 
and the total of the balance due amounts 
is balanced to the control sheet. 

6. The original accounts receivable cards 
from which the debit memo cards were 
created are placed with the accounts re- 
ceivable cards which represent correct in- 
voice payments for daily balancing. 

7. The blue striped or balance due cards 
are placed with all other cards which are 
to be mechanically merged into the ac- 
counts receivable file at the close of the 
day. 


Processing Partial Payments 


A partial payment is a customer 
remittance that is specified by the 
customer to cover only a part of 
an invoice. The accounts receivable 


By HARVEY W. PROTZEL 


District Supervisor, Data Processing 
Management Services Division 
Ernst & Ernst 
St. Louis, Missouri 


department processes partial pay- 
ments as follows: 


1. Representative invoice cards are re- 
moved from the accounts receivable file. 

2. The amount received and the amount 
still due are recorded in block “A” on 
the face of the card. 


3. When a day’s work has been completed, 
these cards are forwarded to the tabulating 
department as a separate group. They are 
accompanied by an adding machine tape 
of the balance due amounts. 


The tabulating department proc- 
esses the partial payment cards as 
follows: 

1. The tape total is posted to the proper 
column of the control sheet. 


2. The cards are processed in the same 
manner as the debit memo cards, i.e., the 
originals are duplicated into blue striped 
cards and the amounts still due and the 
balance due codes are punched into the 
new cards. They are interpreted and 
tabulated for a balance to the control sheet. 

3. The original accounts receivable cards 
are placed with all other cards which have 
been removed from the file. 

4. The balance due cards are placed 
with the cards which are to be mechanical- 
ly filed into the accounts receivable file at 
the close of the day. 


Daily Balancing of Remaining Cards 


The accounts receivable cards 
which were removed from the ac- 
counts receivable file and represent 
the following conditions are bal- 
anced to the control sheet. 

1. Cards which correspond to complete 
invoice remittances. 

2. Original invoice cards for which deb- 
it memos were created, 

3. Original invoice cards for 
partial payments were received. 


which 


These cards are tabulated for a 
total of the original invoice amounts 


Experience is a hard 
teacher. She gives the test 
first and the lesson after- 
ward, 

—Speed Items 
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and are balanced to the sum of the 
following totals on the control sheet: 
1. Balance due resulting from debit 
memos; 2. Balance due resulting 
from partial payments; 3. Remit- 
tances (total of check amounts) ; 
and 4. Discounts allowed. 

When the balance is verified, the 
date processed is punched into the 
cards and they are placed in the 
history file by this date. All source 
documents from which cards are 
created are also filed by processing 
date. 


Daily Merging into the 
Accounts Receivable Files 

The following have been balanced 
to the control sheet as they were 
prepared and are merged into the 
accounts receivable file at the close 


of the day: 


1. Cards punched from invoices. 


2. Balance due cards resulting from par- 
tial payments. 


3. Balance due cards representing debit 
memos. 


4. Balance due cards resulting from 
credit application. 


The Control Sheet 


The manual control sheet is main- 
tained for the purpose of balancing 
the various types of cards on a daily 
basis. It is also utilized to balance 
the entire file twice a month. Each 
day the amount representing the en- 
tire file is determined according to: 
date; opening balance; customer in- 
voices; balance due (debit memos) ; 
balance due (partial payments) ; re- 
mittances (check amounts); dis- 
counts allowed; credit memos, and 
closing balance. 


Semi-Monthly Ageing and 
Trial Balance 

Twice each month the accounts 
receivable file is tabulated: 1. to 
balance the entire file to the manual 
control sheet, 2. to indicate all 
amounts past due by customer and 
age, and 3. to create summary cards 
from which delinquency notices are 
prepared for customers whose ac- 
counts. are ‘past due. The summary 
cards also become part of the cus- 





tomer history file which is _per- 
manently placed in the credit de- 
partment to show each customer’s 
paying habits. 


Mechanical Preparation of 
Delinquency Notices 

The summary cards are separated 
mechanically according to age and 
the corresponding name and address 
cards are merged in front of the 
appropriate summary cards. Delin- 
quency notices are then prepared on 
continuous forms. 


Mechanical Preparation of Monthly 
Statements to Customers 

At the close of each month, state- 
ments are prepared for customers 
who have made such a request. The 
statements are prepared on the tabu- 
lator after the special master cus- 
tomer name and address cards, which 
represent this type of customer, are 
placed in front of their corresponding 
cards from the accounts receivable 


file. 


CONVERSION 


The conversion to the punched 
card procedures was planned as dili- 
gently and precisely as the operating 
procedure. Without these detailed 
plans, confusion, error and delay 
are inevitable. 

1 The conversion in the _ subject 
company began at 5 p.m. on Friday. 
All cards were completely balanced 
and ready for processing in the ac- 
counts receivable department at 7 
a.m. on Monday. This was no acci- 
dent. A detailed written procedure 
was prepared and all functions were 
scheduled. 

Prior to the conversion period, 
certain employees were selected to 
supervise the operation. They were 
each given a copy of the procedure 
and card forms, and classes were 
held to make certain there was a 
complete understanding. 

Generally, the method employed 
was to divide the accounts receivable 
records into small groups for control 
purposes and employ clerks to mark- 
sense a card for each open item 
shown on the records. The mark- 
sense cards reflected customer indica- 
tive codes, invoice number, date, age 
code, and amount. As each group 
was completed, it was balanced and 
the cards were placed in the accounts 
receivable file. 

This project was accomplished in 


conjunction with a local service 
bureau which supplied clerical help 
around the clock for the weekend. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to point 
out the fact that although this pro- 
cedure has proved satisfactory to 
the company in which it has been 
installed, it would be a mistake to 
attempt to install it in another com- 
pany in an identical manner. Each 
company must be studied individu- 
ally and the procedure should be 
custom designed. Some of the major 
things that would be encountered 
and could change the requirements 
significantly are: 1. company policies 
especially where they pertain to 
credit policies; 2. the size of the 
company and the volumes to be pro- 
cessed; 3. the method of originating 
the accounts receivable card; 4. the 
functional organization and the seg- 
regation of responsibilities; 5. the 
location of the invoicing, accounts 
receivable and credit functions if the 
company has a number of branches; 
and 6. the number of credit men 
within the company and the extent 
of uniformity of their methods. 


Two things are bad for 
the heart: running upstairs 
and running down people. 

—Bernard M. Baruch 


Guidance Can Do More Than 
Money to Retain Good Man 


Is money the sole answer to a 
company’s retention of capable 
men? Not necessarily so, according 
to Roy Dingeman, vice president in- 
dustrial relations, A. O. Smith Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee. Management 
development also is of major impor- 
tance. Periodic discussion of a per- 
sonal evaluation, an organized means 
of guiding the individual in further 
improvement, is a form of objective 
personal attention that creates a 
sense of status and belonging. “Many 
a good man has quit solely because 
no one ever told him how he was 
doing or personally recognized his 
efforts,” Mr. Dingeman told the Mid- 
west area conference of the Control- 
lers Institute of America, in Milwau- 
kee. 
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PROGRAM 


Credit Insurance bridges the gap between 
an expanding sales program and a sound 


credit policy. 


Credit Insurance enables you to enjoy 
peace of mind concerning current collec- 
tions. Also, it gives you the opportunity to 
develop profitable business with customers 
with whom you have had little, if any, 


credit experience. 


Ask your London Guarantee Representa- 
tive to explain in detail how Credit Insur- 
ance can solve your collection problems 
and increase sales. Or, if you prefer, write 
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CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Over Sixty Years of Continuous Service In Credit Insurance 
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PRIOR to establishment of 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., 
Pittsburgh and New York public 
relations and advertising firm of 
which he is president, Henry F. 
Reuter had been an account ex- 
ecutive. He also directs opera- 
tions of two affiliated organiza- 
tions, Communications Advisory 
Institute and National Market 
Analysis, Inc. 
Mr. Reuter is author of 
“Shareholder Relations” and 


has served as a member of the 


speakers bureau of the Assacia- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers 


and as a director, 


REUTER 


ceiving dividends regularly—but he 
wasn’t sure what was going on inside 
the company to make that dividend 
possible. And he wanted to know.” 

Interpretation, to Mr. Reuter, in- 
volves far more than “grinding out 
publicity releases from the mail- 
room.” The professional public rela- 
tions director “knows what is news, 
will refuse to disseminate that which 
is not legitimate news, and knows 
which form the legitimate news 
should take.” 

The “feedback” process is the re- 
sponsibility of the public relations 
director to “keep top management 
advised of what others are thinking 
and doing—things that affect the 
company’s position.” 

Mr. Reuter illustrates from the 
thinking ahead of the news by the 
public relations counselor of the 
Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics Corporation. 

“Many months before the Russians 
launched their first Sputnik, he de- 
tected a rising public interest in man- 
made satellites. He reported this back 
to his top management, with a rec- 
ommendation that General Dynamics 
and Convair become publicly identi- 
fied immediately with progress in 
space flight. The result was a na- 
tionally-publicized symposium on as- 
tronautics under the joint auspices 
of Convair and the U.S. Air Force.” 

One reason for the question “What 
is the role of public relations in man- 


BEGUN ON P. 16 


agement?”, says Mr. Reuter, is that 
“too often top management has au- 
thorized the investment of fairly sub- 
stantial sums of money in public re- 
lations activities with results that 
have been less than satisfactory. And 
why? Largely from management ex- 
pecting too much, sometimes from 
management aloofness to some ex- 
ternal problems of the company and 
expecting they can be solved “by the 
mere existence of a public relations 
program,” and because it has “be- 
come somewhat fashionable” for 
management to assume that the pro- 
gram can transform the corporate 
image into whatever the president or 
board chairman thinks desirable. 


“A corporate image, in the minds 
of the public, can only conform to 
the facts. A company with a less-than- 
desirable reputation has earned that 
reputation through policies or actions 
of the past. It is impossible for a pub- 
lic relations counselor or an advertis- 
ing agency to change that image in 
the minds of the public if the com- 
pany itself does not change its pol- 
icies.”? And it is the responsibility of 
the public relations practitioner to 
make that fact clear to top manage- 
ment. 


What kind of man should be re- 
sponsible for filling this role? He 
must, first of all, “possess the gift 
of human sympathy and understand- 
ing, combined with a mixture of in- 
tegrity and courage. He must be a 
prolific producer of new ideas, able 
to think and act in emergencies. And 
he cannot afford to have arbitrary 
or preconceived viewpoints. 

“In order to function effectively, 
he must have the confidence and re- 
spect of top management. He must 
get his information directly from top 
management, not from someone in 
between. Only in this way can he be 
aware of the problems faced by oth- 
ers in the company, and of the over- 
tones and undercurrents that accom- 
pany each policy decision.” 

Public relations, Mr. Reuter con- 
cludes, “occupies a very positive, 
constructive place in our society to- 
day,” and given the proper role and 
responsibility can do a valuable serv- 
ice for the company. 


“The degree of effectiveness of the public relations program of a com- 
pany depends on management’s attitude toward what the public relations 
counselor or director should do or should not do. Unfortunately, the at- 


titudes vary widely.” 


—H. F. Reuter 
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Find Office Uses of Computers 
Tighten Performance Standarc 


Use of computers for “white col- 
lar” work tightens performance 
standards, improves coordination, 
effects more centralized decision- 
making, according to preliminary 
conclusions drawn in a_ five-year 
study of a changeover to electronic 
data processing in the accounting 
and sales division of a large mid- 
western utility company. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Research Center 
is making the survey. 


Nine out of 10 Indicted for 
Tax Frauds Are Convicted 


Nine out of every 10 persons in- 
dicted in the last fiscal year on 
charges of fraudulently evading fed- 
eral taxes were convicted. Jail sen- 
tences averaged two years, fines 
$2,289. The 1,079 convictions ex- 
ceeded the total for the preceding 
year. 

Fifteen per cent of 100,000 tip- 
offs to the Internal Revenue’s in- 
telligence division were sifted down 
to actual cases, one-third of which 
were investigated full-scale, says 
Commerce Clearing House. 


The Long and Short of It 
As Specialists See Market 


The stock market trend will be up- 
ward in the next decade “but the rela- 
tive rise will not be as large as in 
the last 10 years,” Philip H. Blaisdell 
of the investment firm of Stein Roe 
& Farnham, Chicago, told the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association conven- 
tion at Stanford University in Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Of the short range, J. A. Living- 
ston, financial editor of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, predicted that “an 
upturn in Wall Street won’t take 
place until a sharp recovery in busi- 
ness is evident.” 


Financing for Public Utilities 


Up 1.7 Per Cent in 9 Months 


An increase of 1.7 per cent ($42 
millions) in total public utility fi- 
nancings in the first nine months, 
over the same period a year ago, is 
reported by Ebasco Services Incor- 
porated. 

Financings for telephone utilities 
rose 106.9 per cent, for electrics 
were $160 millions lower, and for 
gas utilities were down $96 millions. 





Give more credit... 


Do more business... 


Take less risk 


through AMERICAN EXPRESS FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Under properly-administered field warehousing, 
you can ship large quantities of goods to dis- 
tributors . . . and still retain control of these 
goods. For your distributors, that means a ready 
supply of goods, with transportation savings 
and without undue credit strains. For your com- 
pany, it means maintenance of manufacturing 
and transportation schedules . . . eliminates 
needless storage of goods or use of costly ware- 
house facilities. 


Please send my free copy of the 
American Express plan for 
securing the distribution of goods. 


American Express Field Warehousing Corp. 
Dept. F-12 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


American Express Field Warehousing is recog- 
nized for efficient administration; monthly IBM 
commodity reports; extensive legal liability and 
fidelity bond protection; lender-controlled re- 
leases; frequent inspections; and many more AMERICAN EXPRESS 

advantages. FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


65 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
OFFICES NATIONWIDE 


—--—---——------- + 


Be ces es ere mes es es es ees ee es ee ee ee oe 


For additional information, contact your near- 


est American Express office, or mail the coupon 
today. A MEMBER OF THE 110-YEAR-OLD AMERICAN EXPRESS FAMILY 
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Modernizing the Office 


Nui Equipment to Speed Production and Reduce Costs 


Compact Postage Meter 


740 Of particular interest to small 
business firms and self-employed pro- 
fessionals, PosTatiaA Postage Meter 
prints directly on surface of any size 
envelope or package, does away with 
need for using tape. Device has been 
licensed by U.S. Post Office, says 
distributor Tele-Norm Corporation. 
Only 5 lbs., Postalia can be used 
wherever needed as hand portable 
or snapped into manual or electric 
drive letter sealer for large-volume 
mailing. Automatic inking mechan- 
ism and interchangeable plate for 
message imprinting are other fea- 
tures. 


Desk Dressing 


741 Beauty and protection are pro- 
vided for office desks with the DEcor- 
MAT Desk Cover of Evans Special- 
ty Company. Desk surface shows 
through mat which is made of tough, 
transparent acrylic plastic, said to be 
resistant to warping, chipping, cloud- 
ing. Edges are ground, beveled and 
polished, allowing mat to lie flat 
and smooth. Desk cover is reversible 
and may be had in a wide range of 
standard stock sizes and for free- 
shaped and modular office furniture. 


- 


Counts, Subtracts 


742 New Subtracting Counter of 
DENOMINATOR COMPANY has many 
applications where volume does not 
require electronic devices. Unit will 
be found especially useful in inven- 
tory control situations where there 
must be instantaneous knowledge of 
residual balances and constant anal- 
ysis of current sales. Available’ bal- 
ances may be easily preset in the 
dials of each counter of tabulator. 
Easy presetting is additionally ad- 
vantageous in recording subsequent 
additions to stock. Shown is 12-unit 
two-step multiple-tally machine. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 44 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Telephone Scrambler 


743 Frustrate eavesdroppers with 
the Detcon “Scrambler” telephone 
device which transforms ordinary 
speech into unintelligible sounds. In- 
valuable wherever absolute privacy 
is essential in communication, the 
Delcon Corporation instrument re- 
sembles an oversized telephone hand- 
set and can be carried for use 
wherever needed, on _ public or 
private phones. The ten-transistor 
circuit operates from internal batter- 
ies. No electrical connections are re- 
quired. Several basic codes are avail- 
able with the device, which has been 
developed for use with the standard 
telephone system and instruments, as 
well as for conference use. 


Transfer Posting Equipment 
Needed for Complete Picture 


Unless transfer posting equipment, 
which produces a ledger card, is used 
in connection with automation, the 
complete picture of the ledger ex- 
perience is not available in any one 
central report, thus curtailing the 
efficiency of the credit department 
in this phase of its operation. This 
conclusion was representative of the 
expressed thinking of members of 
the national paper industry and 
packaging credit groups, NACM, at 
a workshop session in New York. 
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Utility Table 


744 Attractively designed to har- 
monize with modern interiors, 
Foto-Fit steel Table is large enough 
to accommodate any size photocopy 
or duplicating machine. Plastic table- 
top is said to be immune to destruc- 
tion by chemicals, to marring or 
scratching. Utility drawer and shelv- 
ed cabinet provide storage and con- 
venience. Product of Marnay Sales & 
Manufacturing Company, table is 
available in two sizes: 30x24’’x 
291,” and 30x18”, and in choice of 
beige or black, with contrasting tops. 



















































Forms for Data Systems 


745 Equally adaptable to data pro- 
cessing machines and _ typewriters, 
StuB-FLo Multi-Copy Continuous 
Forms of The Hamilton Autographic 
Register Company are electronically 
glued, to take the strain of high-speed 
data processing equipment. Usable 
on typewriters with or without sprock- 
ets, Stub-Flo forms eliminate need to 
tear off each page after it is typed. 
Additional advantages: interleaved 
carbons also are perforated, permit- 
ting quicker removal; non-tenting of 
forms as they leave machine, and 
sheets differing in size can be used 
in same set. 


























Automatic Dialing 


746 Efficient aide to the telephone, 
DIALAPHONE dials a telephone num- 
ber automatically with a press of the 
starter key, saves time in looking up 
numbers, eliminates dialing errors. 
Electromechanical memory can ac- 
commodate up to 850 names and 
numbers, including DDD codes and 
numbers, Direct Inward Dialing sys- 
tem numbers, and ANC (all number 
calling). Manufactured by Diala- 
phone, device is available through 
local telephone companies in U.S., 
Canada and abroad, for business and 
home use, with individual phones or 
switchboard. 


Projection Screen 


747 Any room may become a 
screening room with AUTOLECTRIC 
automatic electric Projection Screen 
of Radiant Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, which is operated from any 
standard electric outlet and may be 
raised and lowered automatically. 
Autolectric is quickly installed on 
wall or ceiling, notes maker, and its 
unobtrusive screen case blends with 
all types of room decor. Unit can 
be concealed behind a cornice or 
recessed above a ceiling. Square 
screen is convertible to oblong, for 
slide, filmstrip or motion picture 
viewing. Choice of three convenient 
sizes. 
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Cooperative Automation Found 
Savings and Mortgaging Aid 

Cooperative centralized and auto- 
mated accounting is now a success- 
proven fact, Leonard P. Chamber- 
lain, vice president of The Provident 
Institution for Saving, Boston, de- 
clared as moderator of a forum at 
the annual savings and mortgage 
conference of the American Bankers 
Association, in New York. He pre- 
dicted that, “some time in the future, 
large organizations will process all 
accounting for the real small busi- 
nessman”’. 

Proof of the feasibility of either 
cooperative or service bureau auto- 
mation for groups of banks is had 
by four years of operation of a cen- 
tralized automated mortgage ac- 
counting system by Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
for its 60 decentralized offices, said 
panelist Raymond C. Kolb, vice presi- 
dent. Important, he emphasized, is 
achieving a standard input medium 
in the system as early as practicable. 

Operating economies and other 
benefits have been harvested by 
three New England insurance com- 
panies by cooperation in the SPAN 
Data Processing Center, Inc., at Hart- 
ford, reported the president of the 
center, R. E. Anderson. The concerns 
are Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, and Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Group. 

Lack of proper preparation, not 
equipment weaknesses, is the likely 
cause of disappointments, said F. 
Byers Miller, executive director of 
NABAC, The Association for Bank 
Audit, Control, and Operation, Chi- 
cago. He listed 14 questions to be 
answered by research before going 
into automation. 


Retail Merchants Ask Easing 
of IRS Depreciation Rules 


Appeal to the Internal Revenue 
Service to ease depreciation regula- 
tions on leased stores is made by 
the National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation in a brief filed by the chair- 
man of its taxation committee, John 
F. Wood, assistant controller of J. C. 
Penney Co. In IRS proposed revisions 
of regulations the NRMA urges that 
the wording be changed in order that 
the depreciation could be taken in 
those periods of the lease in which 
the benefits or income from the in- 
vestment would accrue. 
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W. H. AIKEN C. J. SWALEN 


C. W. RYMER J. J. PLATNER 


LOUIS ZIMMERMAN J. C. CAMBRIA 


Joined Company As Bookkeeper ; 
Also Scales Association Ladder 


Up the ladder of organization ac- 
tivity through service as committee 
chairman, treasurer, vice president, 
Charles W. Rymer now has been 
named president of the Knoxville 
Wholesale Credit Association. In the 
Chapman Drug Company, Knoxville, 
of which he is assistant treasurer 
and credit manager, Mr. Rymer be- 
gan as bookkeeper in 1947. He con- 
tributed to the CFM symposium 
“Telephone’s Role in Jet Age Cred- 
it,” September 1960. 


Returned from South Pacific 
Service to Banking Position 


William H. Aiken, recently named 
president of the Credit Managers 
Association of Southwestern Con- 
necticut following service as vice 
president and director, is assistant 
vice president of Mechanics & Farm- 
ers Savings Bank, Bridgeport, with 
which he began in 1935. Following 


Executives in the News 


a tour of duty with the Air Force 
in the South Pacific, he rejoined the 
bank in 1946 as manager of school 
savings department, advanced to as- 
sistant secretary 1958. Associated 
with the mortgage department, he 
was appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent 1960. Mr. Aiken is a member 
of the Officers Reserve. 


Swalen Now Pako’s Executive 
Vice President and Treasurer 


Clarence J. Swalen, past vice pres- 
ident and director of the National 
Association of Credit Management, 
and past president of its Minneapolis 
affiliate, Credit and Financial Man- 
agement Association, has been pro- 
moted from secretary-treasurer to ex- 
ecutive vice president and treasurer 
of Pako Corporation, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Swalen, graduate in business 
administration, University of Minne- 
sota, where he also studied law three 
years, was in the printing business 
four years before joining Newhouse 
Paper Company, where he advanced 
to secretary-treasurer and director. 
In 1944 he became associated with 
Pako Corporation and the subsidiary 
Pako Photo, Inc. 

After service as a director of Na- 
tional, Mr. Swalen was elected vice 
president, Central Division, at Miami 


Beach in 1957. 


Arizonan Won Award for 
Distributor Achievement 


His nine years in retail credit cul- 
minated in his election as president 
of the Credit Bureau of Phoenix. In 
wholesale credit since 1955, J. J. 
Platner now has been named presi- 
dent of the Wholesalers Credit As- 
sociation of Arizona. Mr. Platner is 
credit manager Wright Manufactur- 
ing Company, Phoenix. While credit 
manager of Arizona Hardware Com- 
pany, he won the first Certificate 
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of Achievement (now an annual! 
award) of Admiral Credit Corpora- 
tion for “the most outstanding credit 
record of an independent distribu- 
tor.” 


Saw Credit’s Growth into 
Positive Role in 28 Years 


Honors this year to Louis Zimmer- 
man, credit and office manager of 
Lew Bonn Company, Minneapolis, 
include election to the presidency 
of the Credit and Financial Man- 
agement Association, Minneapolis, 
and election to president North Cen- 
tral Credit Conference, of which he 
had served as Industry Group meet- 
ings chairman at the 44th annual 
meeting in St. Paul. 

Mr. Zimmerman’s early associa- 
tions were 1] years with First Na- 
tional Bank and eight years with 
NAPA-Minneapolis Warehouse, of 


which he was treasurer. 


Service to Profession 


Moves Along with Desk 


During his St. Louis sojourn first 
as district credit manager, then as 
office manager and general man- 
ager American Tobacco Company, J. 
C. Cambria served the St. Louis As- 
sociation of Credit Management as 
vice president and director. He also 
was chairman two years of the Na- 
tional Food Group. Now stationed 
in Wheeling, W. Va., as manager 
customer relations and supervisor of 
credits for Mail Pouch Tobacco Com- 
pany, div. The Bloch Bros. Tobacco 
Co., Mr. Cambria has been named 
president of the Wheeling Associa- 
tion of Credit Management. 

Mr. Cambria was educated in ac- 
countancy and commercial law in his 
native New York City. He authored 
the March 1955 “Management at 
Work” article in CFM. 
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Tha Oeil 


Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


GuIpE TO Factorinc—Practical in- 

formation about this method of 
financial operation in modern busi- 
ness, why industries factor, impact 
on turnover and profits, is given in 
11 page brochure. For copy, write 
William Iselin & Co., 357 Park Ave. 
South, New York 10, N. Y. 


SBA SERVICES FOR COMMUNITY 

Economic DEVELOPMENT de- 
scribes services of the administration 
to communities trying to increase 
employment, strengthen and diversi- 
fy businesses, and assist small firms 
affected by economic dislocation. 
For free copy, write Small Business 
Administration, Lafayette  Bldg., 
Washington, D.C., or local SBA field 


office. 


CorPoRATE Pusiic RELATIONS, 

Propuct Pus.iciry, financial pub- 
lic relations and image analysis are 
among 13 services described in 
pocket-size brochure published by 
Harshe-Rotman, Inc., national pub- 
lic relations firm. Role of planned 
public relations programs in the 
corporation and trade association is 
described. For free copy of 16-page 
brochure, write Harshe-Rotman, Inc., 
108 N. State St., Chicago 2, Il. 


TROUBLED PEOPLE ON THE Jos—Pre- 

pared by the committee on occu- 
pational psychiatry of the American 
Psychiatric Association, timely use- 
ful booklet is addressed to individ- 
uals in supervisory positions in in- 
dustry and business, to help under- 
stand and deal with emotionally 
troubled personnel. 30 pages. Single 
copy 50 cents; discount on quanti- 
ties. Available from Mental Health 
Materials Center, 104 East 25th 
Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 44 
East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


884—Features of GBC Systems--Pak, 
miniature “supply room” of colorful 
plastic bindings in 13 colors, 16 di- 
ameters, are described in literature 
of General Binding Corp. 

” 


885—“The Accounts Receivable 
Story” brochure tells how Service 
Bureau Corp. (sub. of IBM Corp.) 
can relieve business of detail and 
clerical accounting, prepare reports 
on highspeed data processing equip- 
ment on scheduled basis. 
v 


886—Bulletin 4071 describes triple- 
purpose features of portable Coronet 
dictation/transcription machine of 
Comptometer Corp. 

v 


887—Colorful brochure of Cormac 
Photocopy Corp. describes “300” 
Photocopier with Flo-tronic auto- 
matic control. 

Vv 


888—10-second filing and finding 
method for proper control of papers 
is described in brochure “Direct 
Name Filing System” of Yawman & 
Erbe. 

v 


889—Comprehensive, pictorial bro- 
chure illustrates, gives full details 
about mechanized card filing equip- 
ment of Wheeldex & Simpla Prod- 
ucts line. 

v 
890—Looseleaf binders, presentation 
cases, zipcases, post binders, easels, 
are among diverse types of looseleaf 
products illustrated and priced in 
brochure of Elbe File & Binder Co. 

7 
891—Burroughs Corp. Todd Co. Div. 
Checkwriter T-254, which dates, 
amounts and signs in one operation, 
is only one model of two new series 
in the company’s check protection 
line. Literature available. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EFFECTIVE Report Writinc for 
Business, Industry and Govern- 
ment—by Norman B. Sigband, 
Ph.D. 688 pages. $6.75. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


e The author, business consultant 
and chairman of the department of 
English at DePaul University’s 
school of commerce, writes for both 
classroom and “on the job.” He di- 
vides the work into two parts: Re- 
port Writing and Business Letter 
Writing. 

In a chapter on specialized areas 
he first discusses function and con- 
tent of internal accounting and inde- 
pendent public accounting reports, 
then reports in management and 
marketing, among them and at 
length the annual report and finan- 
cial statement. Communication with 
employees is given considerable at- 
tention. 

Besides analyzing the mechanics 
and parts of credit and collection 
letters, with examples, the author 
recites “a baker’s dozen” of prin- 
ciples—completeness, organization, 
directness and simplicity, short sen- 
tences and paragraphs, attractive- 
ness, correctness, natural style, con- 
ciseness, courtesy, speed, tact, the 
“you” attitude and the positive tone. 


THE Op FarmMer’s ALMANAC, always a 
welcome and cheery harbinger of the year 
to come, brings several entertaining in- 
novations in its 1961 edition, 169th con- 
tinuous year of publication. There are a 
“Do It Yourself” Astrology Game, a de- 
lightful 1746 A.D. translation of Dr. J. H. 
Cohausen’s “Hermippus Redivivus” on how 
to live past 100, a discussion of “Sonic 
Booms” by one “Professor A. Amazing 
Anthropoid” and a free-wheeling answer 
by Ogden Nash. 124 pages. Price 35 cents, 
Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N.H., Robb Sagen- 
dorph, publisher. 


Books received or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so _ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 
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Most Fear Charging Interest Would 
Hand Accounts to Their Competitors 


Stronger collection management and practicable 
suggestions to help the customer improve his opera- 
tion are better antidotes for past-due than charging 
interest, most credit managers indicate in the fol- 
lowing replies in a study initiated by CFM in the 
August issue. Emphasized by these executives is 
the apprehension that competitors would take over 
the accounts. But for analysis of trend, see page 12. 


Would Increase the Exposure, 


Result in a Slower Turnover 


A. B. SennE, Staff Credit Manager, B. F. Goodrich 
Tire Company, Division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio 


LTHOUGH there is undoubtedly justification, we 
question the effectiveness and practicability of such 
a plan. We have not adopted it. 

It would break down our basic 
concept of credit extension. At the 
time we establish a credit line we 
carefully analyze our customer’s 
working capital and net worth in re- 
lation to sales, gross profits, ex- 
penses, and required investment. If 
we find working capital inadequate, 
we counsel and advise on the type 
of financing the customer should ob- 
tain to conduct his business properly 
and remit promptly to suppliers. Assessing interest 
would be an admission that our original analysis was 
incorrect. Admittedly, there can always be future, un- 
foreseen circumstances that can upset predictions, but 
we prefer to reappraise the entire financial situation 
and again counsel with the dealer about needed adjust- 
ments in his operation. 

Charging interest would increase our credit exposure, 
place an additional strain on credit lines, increase our 
accounts receivable investment, and result in slower turn- 
over. Furthermore, it would place us in the financing 
business. 

Such a program would reduce customer incentive to 
pay promptly. It would undoubtedly be used during 
periods of a short cash position, and so other suppliers 
would be paid first. Many customers would feel that 
their credit standing would not be affected as they would 
be paying interest. This factor would outweigh the 
customer’s attitude toward the added expense, and it 
would reduce the credit manager’s collection ammuni- 
tion. 

Resistance would undoubtedly be encountered from 
customers if we adopted a more costly plan than the 
one of our competitors. 


A. B. SENNE 
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Believes Charging Is Long-Run 


Help to Business Community 


HERBERT I. Mero, Credit Manager, Amerotron 
Company, Division of Textron, Inc., New York, 


MEROTRON COMPANY charges interest for any 

extra time taken beyond the maturity date of its 
invoices, and has pursued this policy vigorously over 
the years. 

Charging such interest at the legal 
rate represents a passing on of the 
cost of money to those who borrow 
it beyond the normal terms of sale. 
Such a customer buys goods or serv- 
ices on given terms of sale, then in 
effect borrows capital in the form of 
creditor’s money used beyond the 
maturity date for short-term financ- / 
ing of his business. H. I. MERO 

Whether interest is to be charged depends partly on 
the creditor company’s finances, its ability and willing- 
ness to carry slow accounts, and its credit department’s 
objectives. It is the credit department’s responsibility to 
provide prompt collection and turnover of accounts re- 

(Concluded on page 31) 


Principle Sound, Application 
Depends upon the Industry 


M. F. Mitter, Division Credit Manager, Foremost 
Dairies, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EVERAL statements in the “Terms of Sale” chapter 
in the current “Credit Management Handbook” bear 
on the answer any company or industry would give. 

It is indicated that in some indus- 
tries terms vary widely: in others, 
almost every firm adheres rigidly to 
what are accepted as “standard” 
terms for that industry. It would 
seem to follow that it would be rela- 
tively easy for companies in the 
“stabilized” industry to adopt a 
policy of charging interest on past- 
due accounts and that it would be 
correspondingly difficult to adopt 
such a practice in the industry in which terms were not 
“stabilized”. 

In a highly competitive industry, one firm cannot 

(Concluded on page 31) 


M. F. MILLER 





Stronger Collection Policy 
Would Cut Slow-Pay Time 


M. Monroe Fass, Credit Manager, Stein, Hall & 
Co., New York, N.Y. 


Y company, established in 1866, has still to make 
its first charge of interest to a late-paying cus- 
tomer. We are engaged in manufacturing, importing and 
distributing a number of commodi- 
ties, principally raw materials, which 
are sold to many industries. 
_ While many of our accounts carry 
ten-day terms, and many are well 
rated and prompt payers, there are 
also many, in the $65 million vol- 
ume we normally attain, which are 
tardy and from whom interest could 
| be requested. Our business competi- 
tion is extremely keen, however, and 
I am quite certain that a policy of interest-charging 
would cause considerable friction with slow-paying cus- 
tomers and probably many would transfer their affec- 
tions to competitors. 

Financial and factoring companies, due to the nature 
of their business, must insist on interest payments for 
each day their money is outstanding, but a similar re- 
quest by a company such as ours would, in my opinion, 
bring a very different reaction. 

The revenue obtained from a policy of charging in- 
terest would be more than offset by the loss of accounts 
and of goodwill in general. Then, too, the necessary 
changes in office procedures involved would cost almost 
as much as the amounts collected. 

I feel that a stronger collection policy should be pur- 
sued as an alternative, to reduce the length of time taken 
by slow-paying companies. 


M. M. FASS 


Customer Is Approached for 


Appraisal of His Difficulties 


E. E. ANDERSON, Credit Manager, Brin Glass Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DDING interest to past-due accounts has been dis- 
cussed in our organization a few times in the past 

ten years, but we have refrained from doing it on the 
oe» open accounts. We feel that we have 

sold our merchandise and services 

to the customer on credit and we 

have passed his credit based on our 

_ confidence in his integrity, or will- 

ingness to pay, plus his ability to 

pay. We know that the customer 

knows of our terms and discounts, 

as they are stated clearly on each 

* invoice. We feel that as the account 
co 6c past-due, adding interest 
might aggravate the situation, as we do not at the mo- 


ment know our customer’s problem. It might turn the 
customer to our competitor, who in turn would prob- 
ably get his good cash business, and we would be left 
holding the open account accumulating interest charges. 

The past-due account is a warning to the credit de- 
partment, and a warning flag should be raised to the 
sales department. Someone may have erred in judg- 
ment. Before Warning becomes History, we feel that the 
customer should be contacted or written and offered 
our assistance in a number of ways. 

At this point, 60 to 90 days, we consider our cus- 
tomer is a financial problem and should be approached 
for overall appraisal of his difficulty. We are pleased 
to review his operations and make any suggestions which 
may lead to better merchandising, through buying, sell- 
ing or operating efficiency. 

We like to point out to the customer the added amount 
of money that he makes by discounting our invoices 
on time. The cash discounts add up fast, and when he 
establishes good credit with his local banks or loaning 
agencies, this factor alone may more than offset interest 
charges on the use of money. The customer builds up 
a very good credit reputation with his suppliers, which 
is one of his most valuable assets. 


Costs of Administration 
Would Outweigh Any Gain 


LEoNARD Waxman, District Credit Manager, The 
Astrup Company, New York, N. Y. 


LTHOUGH we are in the textile canvas trade, we 
do not charge interest though we have given con- 
siderable thought to the feasibility of doing so. 

Adding interest might result in 
effective credit control by stimulating 
customers to pay promptly. As to 
the claim that the charging of in- 
terest would put us in the financing 
business, we can answer that we are 
financing the customer’s business as 
long as his account is past-due, and 
in some instances our investment in 
his business is greater than his own. 

The practice of “trading on one’s 
equity” by some marginal producers would be curtailed. 
Perhaps several of these would be forced to go out of 
business and consequently leave a healthier business 
community. 

In these days of “tight money” it is important to 
collect our receivables within the stated terms, and the 
adding of interest in many cases would hasten the pay- 
ment of past-dues. 

However, there are certain disadvantages which must 
be considered. 

In most instances, I believe, the administration costs 
would outweigh any gain. 

The customer who takes a discount, even though he 
is paying late, would now also forget to pay the interest 
due. 

We also must consider whether our competition would 


LEONARD WAXMAN 
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follow our lead. We could not arrange a meeting of 
producers in an industry to reach an agreement to 
charge such interest, as government laws prevent such 
arrangements. 

There are some industries—cotton textiles for one— 
wherein the charging of interest on indebtedness has 
evolved into a successful policy, but in the majority 
of instances I believe it would prove ineffective. 


What Next, If the Customer 
Refuses to Pay the Interest? 


EVERETT P. Utter, General Credit Manager, 
Witco Chemical Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


| Spcieas interest rates being at their highest point 
i over a number of years, customers may expect 
their larger suppliers to carry them for short or long 
term periods, depending on _ their 
needs. This could become habit-form- 
ing. It would surely mean an in- 
crease in the number of past-due 

accounts. 

Although adding interest at the 
legal rate to all past-due accounts 
might be effective where a seasonal 
factor is involved, a variation in the 

: length of seasons would be a con- 
E. P. UTTER fusing factor. Companies having 
products with multiple terms and freight equalization 
would have difficulty in administering such a policy. 
Many products formerly sold on a discount basis are 
now sold on net terms. One of the strongest motives for 
discontinuance of discount terms was elimination of 
customer irritation on charging back unearned discount 
and the frequent abuse of the discount privilege in al- 
lowing unearned discount to large customers rather than 
risk possible loss of the account. 


Some Problems in Charging Interest 


The same problems would exist in the charging of 
interest—material sold on a delivered basis (on what 
date did the customer actually receive the material), 
the scanning of envelopes (to ascertain mailing date) 
and the computation of interest (be sure you have not 
added an extra day), paper work in entering charges 
for interest, letter writing and again encountering cus- 
tomer irritation. 

The fact that an overdue account is earning interest 
may also cause a credit manager to hesitate to take 
necessary action to enforce payment. On the other hand, 
the customer may feel that you should not take any 
strong action so long as he is paying interest and you 
are being paid for your patience. 

There is quite a difference between discount which 
is more or less a reward for payment prior to full terms 
and which the customer may choose to accept or reject, 
and interest which would be a penalty imposed by the 
supplier. 

So, the customer refuses to pay the interest. Now what 
do you do? 
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Interest-Bearing Notes Taken 
On Balance in Special Cases 


E. H. Smriru, Assistant Credit Manager, Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind. 


N the case of our company, we do not consider it 
practical, nor would it be beneficial, to charge 
interest on past-due accounts. 

Our sales are mostly to established 
distributor accounts (approximately 
75 per cent) and the remainder 
largely to original equipment manu- 
facturers, to whom we respectively 
extend terms of 1% discount 10th 
and 25th, net 30 days, and 14% dis- 
count 10th and 25th, net 30 days. 
The earning potential of discounting 
is emphasized and we are grateful 
that most of our accounts pay on a 
discount basis. In special cases, on a past-due balance, 
we have taken a series of monthly interest-bearing notes 
with an understanding that current and future billing 
must be discounted. 

If a vendor does not offer discount terms, there might 
be some justification for charging interest when past 
due, but said vendor might then often be regarded by 
the debtor as the source of a loan, as well as being a 
supplier. Not a good situation in which to be placed. 

Most creditors carry some past-due accounts, as do 
also their customers. The distributor may not feel that 
he can charge his customer interest on a past-due bal- 
ance so why should he be expected to pay interest to 
the manufacturer or his (the distributor’s) source of 
supply. 

In our business, and its relation with customers, too 
much illwill would be created. 


E. H. SMITH 


Profit in Selling Merchandise 


And Not in Selling Financing 


FRANK W. Wey, Credit Supervisor, American Met- 
al Climax, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


HARGE interest on past-due accounts? Absolutely 
not! 

Interest is “money paid for the use of money”. Since 
a past-due is certainly a use of our 
money, and an unauthorized use, it 
would seem reasonable to charge 
interest. It isn’t. 

In these days of highly competi- 
tive business such a program would 
prove disadvantageous unless the 
competition did likewise. Customers, 
slow pay or not, would take umbrage. 
Competitors would soon take ad- 
vantage of that resentment and walk 
off with the goodwill and the business. 

How about that occasional item which slips by the 


F. W. WEY 








best run payables department? Could you not be accused 
of price discrimination if you were to use discretion as 
to when and where to charge interest? How far would 
you push the customer who refuses to pay it? These 
are indeed formidable problems. 

Finally, there is the very real danger that interest 
income would distort our aim. We might take unwar- 
ranted risk, reasoning that if the customer did not pay 
on time we would earn interest. Our objective is to 
earn a profit on sales. The largest profit we can earn 
will be earned by selling merchandise and not by selling 
financing. 

If your competitors will slavishly follow your lead, if 
your customers, large and small, will docilely pay, and 
if you are unswerving in your objective and unerring 
in your decisions, by all means charge interest. If you’re 
like I am, and none of the foregoing conditions obtains, 
you already have enough problems. 


Finds Charging Interest Has 


Helped Receivables Turnover 


WaLiace E. Ruoscu, Girard Steel Supply Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. 


HEN an account becomes past due, a credit mana- 

ger knows that in one way or another he must 
turn this account into cash by a collection effort, but 
what has really happened concerning 
the dollars outstanding in that past- 
due account? 

Your company has actually be- 
come a lending institution without 
your consent, and, if you have made 
no provision in your company policy, 
it has also become one that lends 
money interest free. There is no 
place I have ever heard of in the 
business world where a firm is able 
to borrow funds without paying interest or pledging 
security. Yet a reluctance to charge interest on past-due 
accounts for fear of offending a customer means lending 
money interest-free and without any security. 

This year our industry associations carried on much 
discussion in favor of making a “service charge” for 
carrying past-due accounts. Many firms in our industry 
group around the country already had initiated a system 
of charging interest. We decided to join them. 

A “service charge” is added to the customer’s state- 
ment with a notation that if the account is paid by the 
10th of the following month he may deduct the charge. 

Our experience has been that many accounts pay their 
overdue amount by the 10th of the next month. We 
also find many who realize they have been leaning on 
us financially and now include the service charge in 
their check sometime in the month. In the six or seven 
months the service charge system has been in effect, 
there have been no discernible objections. One customer 
expressed himself as being highly in favor of the idea. 

I feel that charging interest has actually stimulated 
our receivables turnover. 





W. E. RUOSCH 








Adding interest charges on past-due accounts 
“would tend to justify the indebtedness of the debtor 
from his standpoint”, says John H. Barr, credit 
manager Douglas Oil Company of California, Los 
Angeles. 

“The customer then might decide to pay all dis- 
count bills ahead of ours. Furthermore as a reaction 
to our efforts to collect his past-due account, he 
might question our request for early payment, in 
view of the fact we would be collecting interest from 
him.”’ 





M. F. MILLER BEGUN ON P. 28 


have terms significantly different from its major com- 
petitors’, unless the product enjoys an unusual customer 
acceptance. The use of shorter terms than the competition 
or the charging of interest when not a general industry 
practice would certainly divert business to competitors. 

In the dairy food industry in Southern California, I 
feel the charging of interest could not be effected on 
any general scale, since marketing conditions are already 
highly competitive. 

I do believe the principle of penalizing delinquent 
accounts is sound and should be applied whenever and 
wherever possible. 


H. I. MERO BEGUN ON P. 28 


ceivable, to maintain adequate protection of them, and 
at the same time to encourage customer goodwill. 


The custom of the industry is another determinant. 
In some industries it is considered the norm to charge 
interest, in others it would meet with stiff customer re- 
sistance and in effect would be unenforceable. 


Some companies would hesitate to risk antagonizing 
a good but slow paying customer—and good customers 
are hard to find. Profits from selling a customer in 
volume may make any interest charges seem like a 
bagatelle. If a debtor cannot look to a major supplier 
for occasional favors and indulgence, to whom can he 
turn? Understanding, goodwill, and customer loyalty 
usually result from such indulgence. 


On the other hand, waiving interest gives the slow- 
paying customer a distinct competitive advantage over 
the one who faithfully adheres to the invoice terms. In 
effect, the funds received from the prompt-paying cus- 
tomer often wind up being used to carry his slow-pay- 
ing competitor. 

Some results of not charging interest are: the terms of 
sale mean very little, good-paying customers are penalized 
by shorter terms, customers are encouraged to defer pay- 
ment, creditor money becomes tied up in slow receivables, 
the risk increases and the chances of repayment are re- 
duced. There is also the cost of obtaining funds to carry 
slow accounts. Debtors’ financial problems land in the 
creditor’s lap. 

Many past-dues can be discouraged by interest charges 
and by referral to bankers or factors for financing, which 
is where financing belongs. 

By insisting upon interest, partial compensation is 
provided for the cost and use of creditor funds, good- 
paying accounts are not unjustly penalized, and the 
entire business community profits in the long run. 
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General Staff for Credit Congress 
All Skilled in Association Leadership 


HE TWO general co-chairmen, 

j four vice-chairmen, and advi- 

sory chairman appointed to 
plan and program the 65th Annual 
Credit Congress in Denver all have 
one fact in common. Each has been 
president of the Rocky Mountain 
Association of Credit Men, host to 
the May 14-18 convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment. Each has continued serving 
the Rocky Mountain organization on 
the advisory committee of past pres- 
idents. 

The seven key convention plan- 
ners represent more than a genera- 
tion of service to the Denver associa- 
tion, from Fred L. Andrews, who 
completed his two-year term as 
president in 1929, to George D. 
Spillane, who currently holds this 
office. 

General co-chairmen are two lead- 
ing Denver executives. They are 
Clark R. Gittings, president of Git- 
tings Lumber Co., Inc. and Raymond 
C. Erickson, vice president, commer- 
cial loan department, of the Denver 
United States National Bank. 

A native of Colorado, born in 
Pueblo and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Mr. Gittings 
was president of the Rocky Moun- 
tain association from 1958 to 1959, 
following appointment to the board 
of directors in 1957. He is chairman 
of the lumber division of the Market 
Development Council of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also 
president of WOOD, an organization 
founded within the wholesale and 
retail lumber industry to promote 
the use of wood in the building 
industry. 

Sharing convention organizational 


L. M. DAVIS 
Vice Chm. 


Vv. C. BARNHART 
ice Chm. 


Clark R. Gittings 


Co-Chairman 


responsibilities with Mr. Gittings as 
general co-chairman is Raymond C. 
Erickson, who served a_ three-year 
term as director of the Rocky Moun- 
tain association and then was elected 
its president, in 1950. Last May, he 
completed a three-year term as a 
director of National. 

Associated with the Denver United 
States National Bank since 1923, 
Mr. Erickson has been active in the 
Missouri Valley Chapter of Robert 
Morris Associates, and has served 
this chapter as president. In 1960, 
he was general chairman of the An- 
nual Fall Conference of Robert 
Morris Associates. 

Assisting the co-chairmen in as- 
suring the success of the Denver 
convention will be four vice-chair- 
men. 

A past president and director of 
the Rocky Mountain association, 
V. C. Barnhart has been credit man- 


G. C. MUELLER 
Vice Chm. 


. D. SPILLANE 
Vice Chm. 
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Ray C. Erickson 


Co-Chairman 


ager of Mine and Smelter Supply 
Company, Denver, since 1938, and 
is now its secretary as well. He has 
been active in credit management 
more than 30 years. 


Currently chairman of the Denver 
association’s educational committee, 
Mr. Barnhart was born in Denver 
and received his training in accounts 
and finance at the University of 
Denver School of Commerce. 


Sharing committee honors and 
duties with Mr. Barnhart is L. Merle 
Davis, treasurer since 1948 of the 
Kuner-Empson Company, Brighton, 
Colo. Mr. Davis joined his company 
in 1931 as credit manager. He was 
elected assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer in 1945, and rose to 
his present position three years 
later. 


He was made president of the 
Denver association in 1945, and a 


J. B. McKELVY S. J. HAIDER 
Secty. Conv. Dir. 































































































Fred L. Andrews 


Advisory Chairman 







director of the National association 
in 1951. 

Also a general convention vice- 
chairman is George C. Mueller, who 
joined the board of the Rocky 
Mountain Association in 1947, and 
became its president the following 
year. 

Mr. Mueller joined Timpte Bros., 
Inc. in 1933 as a bookkeeper, and 
rose through office management to 
the position of secretary-treasurer. 
His company has just been sold to 
the Ohio Brass Company, and Mr. 
Mueller will be an officer in the 
parent company. 

Born in St. Louis, Missouri, he 
received his high school education in 
Englewood, Colorado, and went on 
to the University of Denver. 

Completing the roster of conven- 
tion committee vice-chairmen is 
George D. Spillane, current presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Associ- 
ation. 

Now credit manager of Beatrice 
Foods Co. (Meadow Gold Dairies) 
in Denver, Mr. Spillane has been 
with his company 32 years. He start- 
ed as a salesman, and reached his 
present position four years ago, after 
successive promotions as retail cred- 
it manager, combined wholesale and 
retail manager and retail sales man- 
ager. He attended the School of 
Commerce of Denver University. 

Advisory chairman to the general 
committee for the Credit Congress is 
Fred L. Andrews, oldest active past 
president of the Rocky Mountain 
Association of Credit Men, which he 
headed from 1927 to 1929. Mr. 
Andrews is chairman of the board 
























































































of Davis Brothers, Inc., a wholesale 
drug house he has been associated 
with for 60 years. 

“Pop” Andrews, as he is known 
in Denver, was born in Thomaston, 
Maine, in 1873, second of four chil- 
dren of Captain Obed A. Andrews, 
who had gone to sea at 14. 

As a young man, Mr. Andrews 
traveled to Boston to attend business 
school, then worked in a commercial 
produce house in Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ket. He moved to Denver in 1900 to 
cure what was then known as “weak- 
ness of lungs,” and joined a whole- 
sale drug house, Bridaham-Quereau, 
as a bookkeeper at $65 a month. 

When John C. Davis bought the 
firm outright a year later, Mr. An- 
drews became one of its incorpora- 
tors and its secretary. In 1933, he 
was elected treasurer and, in 1945, 
when Roblin C. Davis died, Mr. 
Andrews became president. 

At the time he was elected presi- 
dent, a journalist wrote, “There is 
something about Fred L. Andrews 
that compels a total stranger to feel 
as though he were an old friend 
after a few minutes’ conversation. 
Through his quiet dignity, his gentle 
manner and kindly demeanor, ema- 
nates a paternal warmth that ex- 
plains why, in spite of his years and 
exalted position, employees affec- 
tionately call him ‘Pop’.” 

Mr. Andrews currently heads the 
advisory board of past presidents of 
the Rocky Mountain association and 








is a faithful supporter of all its ac- 
tivities. He has worked closely for 
many years with Secretary-Manager 
James B. McKelvy, who will again 
have his guidance and advice in pre- 
paring for the 1961 Credit Congress. 

Mr. McKelvy, secretary to the con- 
vention committee, is a native of 
Colorado. He was born in Brecken- 
ridge, and was educated in Denver 
University’s School of Commerce and 
Westminster Law School. He became 
secretary-manager of the Denver as- 
sociation in 1925, after having been 
a member since 1913, when he was 
with H. J. Heinz Company. 

Mr. McKelvy has been divisional 
vice-chairman of the Secretarial 
Council of the National Association 
of Credit Management, has served 
on various committees of National, 
including collection and adjustments. 
and is chairman of the Colorado 
Collection Agency Board. 

He is chairman of the three-man 
board of Selective Service in the 
state of Colorado, and on the execu- 
tive board of the Denver Area Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. 

All these men will be working 
closely over.the coming months with 
S. J. Haider, NACM vice president 
and convention director. 

In view of the comprehensive plans 
now being made and the attractive- 
ness of Denver as a convention city. 
a record turnout is expected next 
May 14. opening date for the 65th 
Annual Credit Congress. 


err 


SNOW CAPPED ROCKIES are the backdrop for downtown Denver’s new sky- 


scrapers. In the center is the Denver Hilton hotel, convention co-headquarters. 
Between the tallest buildings at right center is the Brown Palace, co-headquarters 
hotel for the NACM Credit Congress May 14-18 inclusive. 
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300 Credit Executives Participate in 


Eastern Division’s First Convention 


With “Credit—A Motivating 
Force in the Challenging Sixties” as 
its theme, the First Annual Eastern 
Division Convention brought more 
than 500 executives together for two 
days of study of commercial credit 
operations. Thirty affiliates of NACM 
were represented, with the Baltimore 
Association of Credit Management 
as host. 


Edwin B. Moran, retired executive 
vice president of NACM, was pre- 
sented portable television and radio 
sets in recognition of his many 
years of service to National and its 
affiliate associations. Presentation was 
by James F. Welsh, past vice presi- 
dent N.A.C.M. Eastern Division. Mr. 
Welsh is general manager of the 
McCormick Division of McCormick 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore. 


After the call to order by the 
general convention chairman, George 
T. Brian, Jr., vice president Nox- 
zema Chemical Company, Baltimore, 
and NACM director, words of wel- 
come by Mayor J. Harold Grady, 
by NACM President Ralph E. Brown, 
vice president of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, Inc., St. Louis, and by 
Earle R. Bromwell, vice president 
Baltimore National Bank and presi- 
dent of the Baltimore association, 
Dr. Carl A. Zapffe was introduced 
by the session’s chairman, James W. 
Sattazahn, credit manager of Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa., and 
a director of National. 


Dr. Zapffe, M.S., Sc.D., authority 
on metallurgy and atomic energy, 
spoke on “Science, Religion and 


World Events.” 


Focusing his subject matter on 
business and credit, Dr. James L. 
Hayes, dean of the school of busi- 
ness administration, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, showed why “A 
Creditman Must Know Management.” 
His was a practical approach to man- 
agement of personnel cad office. 


A presidents’ luncheon was fol- 
lowed by an address on human re- 
lations by the Reverend Robert P. 
Varley, Th.D., rector of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, Salisbury, Md. 
His topic was “Anxious Living in an 
Anxious Age.” 


The afternoon was turned over to 


Industry meetings, with panel dis- 
cussions and open forum audience 
participation predominating. 

At the first annual banquet the 
speaker, with “The Creditman’s Glo- 
ry Road” as his topic, was Dr. Carl 
S. Winters, of the lecture staff of 
General Motors, Detroit. 


The final general session had J. 
Joseph Brown presiding. Mr. Brown 
is councillor of the New York Credit 
& Financial Management Associa- 
tion. Greeting the conventioners was 
Stephen F. Sayer, vice president The 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, and divisional 
vice president of NACM. 


“Human Relations in Business 
Management” was the subject of an 
address by K. Brantly Watson, vice 
president of McCormick & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore. 


The closing address was by Mar- 
ion M. Johnson, vice president and 
executive director of personnel and 
public relations, Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers Corporation, St. Louis. 


i 


Glenn W. Stafford, of The L. A. 
Benson Co., Inc., was general con- 
vention vice chairman, and P. Steven 
Plemens, secretary-manager of the 
Baltimore association, was conference 
secretary. On the executive commit- 
tee, besides Messrs. Welsh, Brian. 
Stafford, Bromwell, were R. G. Bris- 
tow, of Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc.; 
Charles S. H. Lockman, The Lit Co. 
Hugh P. McCormick was chairman 
of the program and speakers com- 
mittee. 


Interview with Gray Televised 
At Cleveland Association Dinner 


A WEW-TV interviewing of Philip 
J. Gray, secretary of the National 
Association of Credit Management 
and director of its foreign depart- 
ment, was televised at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Management. 

The interview, by Miss Dorothy 
Fuldheim at the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper studio, followed a joint 
meeting of the Cleveland World 
Trade Association and the Foreign 
Credit Group of the credit associa- 
tion. Mr. Gray addressed the lunch- 
eon session and conducted a round- 
table discussion. 


MORE THAN 150 well-wishers gathered in Philadelphia at a testimonial dinner 
to J. Stanley Thomas. Since his retirement early in the year as secretary-manager 
of The Credit Management Association of Delaware Valley (CFM March p. 39) 
Mr. Thomas continued to serve until this fall in a consultative capacity. He has 
been made an honorary member of the association. 

At the head table, standing (I to r): Stephen F. Sayer, vice pres. First Penn- 
sylvania Banking & Trust Co., vice pres. NACM Eastern Division; Mrs. Alberta 
B. Valletts, credit mgr. Ebeling & Reuss Co., pres. The Philadelphia Credit 
Women’s Club; Stanley L. Bateman, treas. Horace T. Potts Co., Delaware Valley 
Assn. vice pres.; John A. Eiseman, asst. vice pres. First Pennsylvania Banking & 


Trust Co, assn. pres. 


Seated: Oscar C. Yeager, asst. gen. cr. mgr. Rohm & Haas Co., and pres. asso- 
ciation’s Plus One Club: Mr. Thomas; Francis F, Tozer, cr. mgr. Michael Flynn 
Mfg. Co., past treas. Plus One Club, dinner chm.; Alfred C. Schnitzler, treas. 
National Airoil Burner Co., assn. past pres. and master of ceremonies; and Miss 


Lyzabeth M. Klinger, assn, treas. 


Among the many gifts to Mr. Thomas were a television set, camera, desk clock. 
transistor radio, engraved silver plate, a bond and cash. 
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ck, 





and Jeffrey Keynote Southwest Conference 


AT OPENING SESSION of Annual Southwest Credit Conference, in San Antonio. Seated (1 to r) Bert Thompson, seerneys Paul M. Millians, Commercial 
s Lut 


Credit Co.; Clyde C. Crews, vice president Frost National Bank and NACM director; Reverend Arthur Holm, St. John’ 
H. Koogle, president Triangle Electric Supply Co., Inc., El Paso, immediate past vice president NACM; 


heran Church. Standing: Lysle 
Ted B. Hendrick, president Collins-Dietz-Morris, 


Inc., Oklahoma City, past vice president NACM; Casey Golightly, executive secretary-manager NACM Central and Southwest Texas Division; NACM President 


Ralph E, Brown, vice president Marsh & McLennan, Inc., St. 


REDIT executives from six states 

met in San Antonio to hear ad- 
dresses on credit and the economy 
and to participate in Industry Group 
sessions at the Southwest Credit Con- 
ference. Keynote speakers were 
NACM president Ralph E. Brown, 
vice president of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, Inc., St. Louis, and Alan S. 
Jeffrey, NACM’s executive vice presi- 
dent, New York. Represented were 
affiliated associations of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 


Oklahoma and Texas. 


Credit managers have an authori- 
tative voice in business management 
and procedures and should make that 
voice heard, said Mr. Brown. The 
National association’s president also 
emphasized the importance of incen- 
tive and training to build up a pool 
of qualified and specialized personnel 
for tomorrow’s association manage- 
ment positions. 


Mr. Jeffrey presented a profile of 
the modern credit manager, his pro- 
fessional requisites and responsibili- 
ties as part of the management team. 
He spelled out the many services pro- 
vided by National as tools for de- 
velopment of “a higher level of busi- 
ness culture among credit executives.” 


A Texas statewide credit group 
meeting with Jack H. Womack of 
Central Texas Iron Works, Waco, as 
chairman, and a session of legislative 
chairmen presided over by Russell 
L. Moore of Mosher Steel Company, 
Houston, a director of National, fea- 
tured registration day. 


Glen Schiller, of Friedrich Re- 
frigerators, Inc., general chairman 
of the conference and first vice presi- 
dent of NACM Central and South- 
west Texas Division, called the first 
plenary session to order, with R. 
Cliff Haskel, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, councillor of the 
affiliate association, as moderator. 
Mike Passur, San Antonio mayor 
pro tem, welcomed the delegates, 
with response by Lysle H. Koogle, 
president Triangle Electric Co., Inc., 
El Paso, and past vice president 
NACM Southern Division. 

“Projecting Chain Harness Credit 
into the Atomic Agé” was the pro- 
vocative subject of an address by 
Ted B. Hendrick, president of Collins- 
Dietz-Morris, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
past divisional vice president. 

Bert W. Thompson, of the law firm 
Thompson, Thompson and Young, 
discussed “Modern Credit versus 
Archaic Laws.” 

After Mr. Brown’s address Paul 
M. Millians, vice president of Com- 
mercial Credit Company, Baltimore, 
asked and answered the question 
“Why Is a Success?” 

The luncheon speaker was J. 
Brooks Nichols, Jr., director of pub- 
lic relations, American Credit In- 
demnity Company of New York, on 
“Much Ado about Nothing”. J. P. 
Dunsmore, of The San Antonio 
Light, president of the host associa- 
tion, was chairman; William Cheek 
of Ernst & Ernst vice chairman. 

Afternoon activities concentrated 
upon seven Industry Group meetings 


A ouis; Glen Schiller, Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., general conference chairman; R. C. 
Southwest Bell Telephone Co., board chairman of the affiliated association, and San Antonio's mayor pro tem, Mike Passur. 


Haskel, 


under the general direction of Clyde 
C. Crews of Frost National Bank, a 
director of National. Chairmen and 
vice chairmen respectively of the in- 
dividual Groups were Roy Klossner 
and Malcolm Strateman of the Roy 
Klossner Co.; W. A. Behrens, of 
S. X. Callahan, and Marvin Stahl, 
General Tire Co.; Frank Hammett, 
National Bank of Commerce, and 
Hilmer A. Fahrenthold, Bexar County 
National Bank; Harold D. Graham, 
Southern Equipment Co., and Oscar 
A. Coward, Turner Gravel Co., Inc.; 
Reva P. Shocket, Modern Electronics 
Co., and Bruce Waitz, attorney; P. 
H. Lohr, Swift & Co., and W. J. 
Windmeyer, Pollock Paper Corp.; 
Don Kirk, First City National Bank, 
Houston. 

The address by Mr. Jeffrey led off 
the final plenary session. John F. 
Kraemer, partner in Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., pointed up “The 
Value of the CPA’s Report to Credit 
Management”. In a discussion headed 
“Sales and Credit Set Up Joint 
Housekeeping”, Robert W. Jones, 
Jr., vice president, air conditioner 
sales, Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., 
underscored the importance of liai- 
son between the two departments. 
Cayce Moore, widely known humor- 
ist, explained why “It Wasn’t Raining 
When Noah Built the Ark”. 

“The Role of Business Women”, 
outlined by Mrs. Margaret Anderson, 
on the faculty of Incarnate World 
College, highlighted the breakfast 
meeting sponsored by the Wholesale 
Credit Women’s Group. 
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300 Leaders from Four States 


At Great Lakes 


Three hundred credit executives 
from four states—Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan—sat in on 
authoritative discussions of a wide 
range of work-a-day subjects at the 
two-day Fifth Annual Great Lakes 
Regional Conference, at Fort Wayne. 

NACM President Ralph E. Brown, 
vice president of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, Inc., St. Louis, and Alan S. 
Jeffrey, NACM executive vice presi- 
dent, New York, extended the greet- 
ings of the National association at 
the opening luncheon. 

The United States will have done 
a 20 billion dollar export business 
of a world total of $100 billions by 
the end of 1960, the conferees were 
told by Philip J. Gray, secretary of 
NACM and director of its foreign 
department. Mr. Gray emphasized 
the importance of international trade 
to the middlewest and touched on 
the complexities of credit adminis- 
tration worldwide. 

Three C’s of credit were the topics 
of the afternoon speakers: Rev. Er- 
vin E. Petznik, of First Evangelical 
United Brethren church, on “Char- 
acter”; Dalton McAlister, of Perry 
& McAlister, law firm, on “Capacity,” 
and Walter Leonhardt, vice presi- 
dent of Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit, on “Capital.” Pre- 
siding was Garth Heckley, Fort 
Wayne Drug Company, president of 
the Fort Wayne Association. 

John Scott, vice president of 
Truth Publishing Company, Elkhart, 


Conference 


AT GREAT LAKES Re- 
gional Credit Confer- 
ence, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(L to R) John A. Scott, 
vice esident of Truth 
Publishing Company, Elk- 
hardt, guest speaker at 
the annual dinner; James 
W. Allen, The Wayne 
Hardware Co., _ Inc., 
general conference chair- 
man, and Ralph E. 
Brown, vice president 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
St. Louis, president Na- 
tional Association of 
Credit Management. 
(Photo by Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette) 


as dinner speaker bantered various 
figures in the day’s news spotlight, 
from political candidates to Castro. 

A workshop and panel program 
the second forenoon, with John Mar- 
shall of Fiddes Moore & Co. presid- 
ing, and Vern Fraze of The Weather- 
head Company as moderator, had 
these panelists: Norman D. Stoll, 
Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rap- 
ids; Robert Rohn, General Electric 
Company, Major Appliance Division, 
Detroit; David Richardson of the 
Magnavox Company; James Knob- 
loch, South Bend Supply Company, 
and Albert Keen, of John Sexton 
and Company, Chicago. 

“Our Sixth Freedom — The Pur- 
suit of Credit” was the theme of 
Sheffield Boardman, Cincinnati zone 
manager of B. F. Goodrich Tire 
Company, a division of The B. F. 


PILOTING the Fifth Annual Great Lakes Regional Credit Conference at Fort 
Wayne: (right to left) James W. Allen, Wayne Hardware Co., Inc., general 
chairman; Norbert S. Holloway, Tokheim Corp., program chairman; and Vernon 
W. Horntrop, publicity chairman. 
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Goodrich Company, at the closing 
session. 

Declaring that “freedom to exer- 
cise personal credit is now regarded 
by the average American as a birth- 
right, as a fundamental freedom, 
even a way of life,” Mr. Boardman 
declared: “Creditmen are, in a sense, 
the guardians and administrators of 
our new American sixth freedom; 
upon their shoulders falls the re- 
sponsibility of keeping it truly a 
freedom—and not a curse.” 

He attributed the unprecedented 
increase in credit buying—21/ times 
the total a decade ago—to the “new 
concept” by the consumer that credit 
“is something he establishes himself, 
that he owns and preserves by his 
own integrity and intelligence, and 
something that he uses when and § 
with whom he pleases.” 


Mr. Boardman noted that the 
years 1965 to 1970 “will be domi- 
nated by the World War II and 
post-World War II babies who will 
be getting married and forming 
households. These youngsters can be 
expected to exploit their Sixth Free- 
dom to the utmost.” 

James W. Allen, of Wayne Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., general conference 
chairman, presided at the luncheons. 
Norbert S. Holloway, of Tokheim 
Corp., was program chairman and 
was in charge of the dinner meeting. 

“A Night at Harold’s Club,” en- 
tertainment feature the first night, 
drew full-page pictorial attention in 
the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazetie. 
The conference was also covered by 
both television and radio. 








ice 


Oregon Association Appoints 
MacDonald Staff Secretary 


Stuart E. MacDonald, whose ap- 
pointment as staff secretary of the 
Oregon Association of Credit Man- 

<< ee ~agement has been 
announced by 
R. W. Kupfer, 
executive vice 
president, joined 
the office force 
recently as an ad- 
juster in the 
commercial 
claims depart- 
ment. In his new 
position he will be responsible for 
membership solicitation, contacts, 
meetings and educational activities 
of the association, and will head the 
construction industries department. 

Mr. MacDonald’s extensive back- 
ground in credit, finance and sales 
includes several years with a national 
finance organization and, later, a vice 
presidency of the Citizens Bank of 
Oswego (Ore.). 







Chaitman Heads Claims Unit, 
Chicago-Midwest Association 


Bernard Chaitman has _ been 
named manager of the commercial 
claims department of The Chicago- 
Midwest Credit Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Chaitman, whose college edu- 
cation centered on business admin- 
istration and economics courses, be- 
gan his business career with Com- 
monwealth Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company. After 514 years as 
a unit manager for Dun & Bradstreet 
he joined the collection staff of Biehl 
and Biehl. 


Banks’ Loss to Holdups and 
Embezzlements Is Reduced 


Improved insurance and _protec- 
tive programs of banks have reduced 
losses from holdups and embezzle- 
ments, says Thomas G. Glavey, vice 
president The Chase Manhattan 
Bank and chairman of the committee 
in its annual report to the American 
Bankers Association. 

Ninety per cent of the 12,352 
surveyed banks have blanket bonds 





Think twice before you 
speak, especially if you in- 
tend to say what you think. 

—Argus 








For Portland Association’s New Home 
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SPADE in hand, C. B. Rockstad, of Packer-Scott Paper Company of Oregon, Inc., 
president of the Oregon Association of Credit Management, Inc., prepares to 
turn the first shovelful of earth for the new home of the association in Portland, 
on S. W. Salmon street between S. W. 14th and 15th avenues. The association 
offices will occupy the entire second floor, with conference room, lunchroom, 
heating and storage facilities on the first floor. 

At the ground breaking (l to r behind Mr. Rockstad): A. L. Reed, Dairy 
Cooperative Association, credit unit director and building committee chairman; 
R. N. Woodruff, Oregonean Publishing Co., director; R. W. Kupfer, executive 
vice president; S. E, Abernathy, J. A. Folger & Co., secretary and director; C. L. 
Lawson, Frigidaire Sales Corp., director; H. K. Denney, Woodbury & Co., di- 
rector; and K. €. Hume, The Bank of California, N. A., association vice president 
and director. 





















































equaling or exceeding the amounts 
suggested by the committee. Addi- 
tionally, 2,000 banks have pur- 
chased $1 million excess fidelity 
insurance. 

There were 10 more discovered 
defalcations of at least $10,000 in 
the first six months of 1960 than in 
the like 1959 period, but total losses 
were almost one-half less. In the 
fiscal year ended August 3lst, 112 
holdups were frustrated as against 
78 the previous year, and total dol- 
lar loss to bandits was almost a 
half-million less. 











Personnel Mart 
































Credit Executive Seeks Change 


Age 34, B.A., LL.B. (Member 
New York Bar). 12 years broad ex- 
perience in Wholesale & Retail 
Credit AAA1 Corporation. Metropol- 
itan N.Y. preferred. Resume avail- 


able. CFM Box 4523. 
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54 Executives Join 


N.Y. Credit Workshop 


Fifty-four credit and financial ex- 
ecutives representing 12 states and 
28 cities were registered for the 
third annual New York Credit Man- 
agement Workshop, sponsored by 
Credit Research Foundation, Inc., 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement. 

For two days these executives dis- 
cussed aspects of “Personal Devel- 
opment for Better Credit Manage- 
ment,” under the supervision of the 
following discussion leaders: Wil- 
liam G. Sharwell, director of college 
employment, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York; Robert 
A. Love, director, evening & exten- 
sion division, Bernard M. Baruch 
school of business administration, 
City College of New York; Charles 
F. Bound, vice president Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; and G. T. Bowden, personnel 
research supervisor, management de- 
velopment programs, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, New 
York. 

At the opening exercises Sidney 
A Stein, president of Stein Factors 
and president of the New York Credit 
& Financial Management Associa- 
tion, and Barrett R. Tanner, execu- 
tive vice president of the New York 
association, welcomed the _regis- 
trants. 

William P. Layton, managing di- 
rector of the Foundation, directed 
the Workshop, for which the follow- 


ing were registered: 


EDMUND ALPER, 7. mgr. Tingue, Brown & Co., 
New York City; F NS, cr. mgr. Columbian 
Rope, Auburn, NY: *o C. BALDWIN, cr. asst. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York; 
D. W. BARAN, asst. gen. < = r. Levi Strauss & 
Co., San Francisco; D. B. W, treas. Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattenos a; K. L. BECK, 
asst. cr. hf American Tobacco ©., New York; 
OLIVE M. BENNETT, Northeast div. cr. mgr. 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., Div. of area caten Coal 
Co., Salem, Mass.; "H. D. Thomas 
Smith Co., Worcester, Mass.; wk. ‘SIDERMAN, 
asst. cr. mgr. Union Te ody! Paper Corp., New 
York; HERBERT oO cr. mgr. aberge, 
Inc., Ridgefield, N 


C. A. D. CANSECO, v.p. & cr. a "Ene teat 


tongs. Co., Inc., New Y York; G. EY, 
dept. Graybar Electric Co., iS, ent 
e E. ae cr. mgr. Keyes Fibre Co., Water- 
ville, Me.; R. DOUGHE Ve -, S E ‘Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co. Boston; D. L, asst. 
cr. mgr. Philip Morris, inc., fo York: -M. 
—_ cr. mgr. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New = 
J. FUNK, v.p.-credit Textile Banking Co., 
a York; 


M. A. GALE, cr. nat we — Schenuit 
Rubber Co., Baltimore: A ee 
Sanborn Co., Waltham, mart e 7 "GURYA ‘ 
asst. cr. mer. Haloid Xerox, Inc. Rochester; E. J. 
HOPKINSON, cr. mgr. Wheatland Tube Co., 
peodelphie; ra? /- DY St. mgr. Admiral Dis- 
tributors, Boston: B. KEL #) o 2 r. John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc. Philadelphia, J. EDY, treas. 
& cr. mgr. General Foods, ta oh 


BENSON LEE, supvsr. cr. & coll. Chemcell 
Fibres, Ltd.—Canadian Chemical Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal; W. J. LEO, cr. mgr. Columbia Broadcasting 


THEY PARTICIPATED in third annual New York Credit Management Workshop, 
NACM Credit Research Foundation, Inc. (lI to r): Charles F. Bound, vice presi- 
dent Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., a discussion leader; Sidney A. Stein, president 
Stein Factors, and president New York Credit & Financial Management Associa- 
tion; Barrett R. Tanner, executive vice president New York unit; and William 
G. Sharwell, director of college employment, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., a discussion leader. Standing: Dr. Robert A. Love, director evening and 
extension division, Bernard M. Baruch school of business administration, City 
College of New York, discussion leader, and William P. Layton, managing director 
Credit Research Foundation and Workshop director. 


System, Inc., New York; H. M. LEWIS, asst. v.p. 
Fest National Bank of Boston ; M. A. LOVEJOY, 
gen. cr. Draper in.” Hopedale, Mass.; 
HUGH Me ONVILLE, asst. cr. mgr. American 
Chicle Co., sag” Island City; R. O. MATHIEU, 
gen. cr. mor., lfred Lambert, Inc., Montreal; 
m3, RO, cr. mgr. Amerotron Co., Div. of 
Textron, Inc., New York; J. MOKA, creditman 
Allied Chemical Corp., ae “York; 


. M. NIELD, gen. cr. mgr., American Can Co., 
New York: A. H. C. ra asst. secy. John P. 
er Co., New York; F. PRICE, gen. cr. 

- Roy ster Guano a Norfolk; R. A. 
PULSIFER cr. —: NRC Equipment Corp., New- 
ton Highlands, Mass. M. C. QUAID, cr. mgr., 
Benjamin Moore & Co., New York; 


L. G. ROSENFIELD, gen. cr. mgr. Transitron 
Electronic Corp., Wakefield, Mass.; 5. D. RUSBY, 
adm. asst. to treas. ANSCO, Div. of Generai 

& Film Corp., Binghamton, N.Y.; ELIZA- 

BETH M. SAWYER, cr. mgr., Morton Oil Co., 

,Mass.; WwW. A. S HNEIDER, cr. mgr. 

Intertype Co.—Div. of Harris-Intertype oe: 
Brooklyn; A. B. SHORE, cr. dept. Bonded Oil 
System, inc., Boston; S. S. SWAN , asst. cr. mgr. 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J.: J. SWEENEY, “. mgr., Automatic Elec- 
tric Go., Nowthlake Th TAYLOR, —- cr. 
mar. Shell Oil Co., ft York; MAREN _D. 

OMPSON, cr. mgr. North American Phillips 
Co., Inc., New York; R. A. WATERS, asst. cashier, 
First National City Bank of New York; GERALD 
WEINERMAN, cr. mgr. Ronson Corp., Wood- 
bridge, N.J.: E . J. WEINSTEIN, mor. cr. dept. 
Trade Bank & Trust Co., New York: J. B. WELLS, 
cr. mgr. Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal; F. W. WEY, cr. ve American’ Metal 
Climax, Inc., New York; E. WILLIAMS, gen. 
cr. mgr., National Gypsum Oh Buffalo; . 
WILSON, treas. Morse Instrument Co., Hudson, 
Ohio, and E. A. WITTERHOLT, cr. mgr., Collins 
& Aikman Corp., New York. 


Eastern Petroleum Credit 
Managers Elect I. A. Keller 


I. A. Keller of Shell Oil Company, 
Boston, is the new president of the 
Association of Eastern Petroleum 
Credit Managers, elected at the 23rd 
annual conference, in New York. 

Named vice presidents were D. C. 
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Davies, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh; 
A. I. Richardson, Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia; and W. E. Youngman, Tex- 
aco, Inc., Buffalo. 

Elected to the board of governors: 
Mr. Keller and Mr. Davies; F. P. 
Dessoir, Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New 
York City; S. G. Steiner, Gulf Oil 
Co., Philadelphia; and M. K. Ter- 
williger, Frontier Oil Refining Corp., 
Buffalo. 

C. M. Mathewson, Cities Service 
Oil Co., Boston, continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Dudley R. Mere- 
dith, executive secretary of the Credit 
Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh, as assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Former Chairman Adamsky of 
Foreign Credit Bureau Dies 


Max Adamsky, secretary-treasurer 
of D. C. Andrews & Company, Inc., 
New York, and former chairman of 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, NACM, died after a brief ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Adamsky became chairman of 
the Bureau in November 1955, suc- 
ceeding Ralph M. Binney, vice presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Boston. James B. Husted, vice presi- 
dent of The Philadelphia National 
Bank, is now Bureau chairman. 
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Connecticut Association Names 
McAdam Secretary-Manager 


William W. McAdam has been 
named secretary-manager of NACM 
Northern Connecticut Division. 
Through its af- 
filiate, the Serv- 
ice Corporation 
of Connecticut, 
he will adminis- 
ter industry 
group, collection 
and adjustment 
services to more 
| - than 360  asso- 

W. W. McADAM ciation members 
throughout Connecticut. 

Mr. McAdam leaves the home of- 
fice of the National Association of 
Credit Management after 15 years 
management of the New York Credit 
Interchange Bureau. Among the man- 
ufacturing industries for which he 
organized national credit groups are: 
paper, construction and building ma- 
terial, frozen food, steel (ware- 
house), aluminum extruding, archi- 
tectural metal, paint, motion picture 
(laboratories, service and equipment 
houses), polyethylene extruding and 
traffic appliance, as well as several 
Connecticut wholesale groups. 

Mr. McAdam attended the College 
of the City of New York. 










































CALENDAR OF EVENTS 







SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

March 15-17, 1961 

Conference of the Credit Executives 
of the Pacific Northwest, including 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 

British Columbia 


@ 





















DENVER, COLORADO 
May 11-13, 1961 
NACM Secretary-Managers Annual 
Conference. 


* 





DENVER, COLORADO 
May 14-18, 1961 
65th Annual Credit Congress 


& 







HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA, CALIF. 

November 12-15, 1961 

Forty-Seventh Annual Fall Confer- 
ence of Robert Morris Associates 














Mermer Is Manager of NACM’s 
N.Y. Credit Interchange Bureau 


Ira D. Mermer, appointed manager 
of the New York Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association 
of Credit Man- 
agement, was as- 
sistant manager 
of the Bureau for 
13 years and aid- 
ed in the devel- 
opment of the 
Trade Groups de- 
partment. He was 
secretary to five 
National Credit 





|. D. MERMER 
Groups. 

Mr. Mermer, who had served three 
years in the U.S. Marine Corps in 
World War II, most of the period 
overseas, studied business adminis- 
tration and business law at New York 
University, on a war service scholar- 
ship won in competitive examina- 
tions. 

The Mermers have two children. 


Credit Women of California 
Hold First Annual Conference 


New accounts and credit lines, 
financial statement analysis, collec- 
tion follow-up, adjustments and liq- 
uidation were discussed in a forum 
session of the first annual conference 
of California Credit Women’s Groups, 
with 49 attending. 

Analyzing the topics, in the order 
given, were Evelyn Hansen, Oak- 
land; Joan Lees, San Francisco; 


Florence Younkins, Oakland, and 
Florence Haverty, San Francisco. 

Marcelle Kilpatrick, member of 
the National Credit Women’s Exec- 
utive Committee, general chairman, 
was moderator of the forum, which 
followed a luncheon and _fashior 
show. 

Stary Gange of Pacific Olive Com- 
pany, Visalia, was guest speaker at 
the dinner meeting of the two-day 
Conference. Golden K. Driggs, New 
York Insurance Company, Fresno, 
addressed the brunch gathering. 

Reports were presented by the 
presidents of Credit Women’s 
Groups of San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Oak- 
land, Stockton and Fresno. 

Next year’s Conference will be in 


Oakland. 


NLRB Clears Third of Million 
Labor Disputes in 25 Years 

Since its first decisions announced 
in December 1935 the National Labor 
Relations Board has settled more 
than a third of a million disputes. 
Previous to the year ended June 30 
this year the annual average of cases 
presented was 13,998, with all but 
332 closed. 

The number of charges rose 36 
per cent in 1958 and almost 80 per 
cent in fiscal year 1959, the two years 
including unfair practice charges 
against unions as well as employers, 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, says 
Commerce Clearing House. Continued 
increase is expected under the 1959 
amendments. 


AMONG PRINCIPALS at the first annual California Credit Women’s Conference, 
in Fresno. Left to right at head table: Barbara Delaney, Los Angeles Steel Cast- 
ing Co., president Los Angeles Group; Ferne Fleming, Daily Record, pres. 
Stockton; Marcelle Kilpatrick, Bank of America NT&SA, San Francisco, mem- 
ber National Credit Women’s Executive Committee, Conference chairman; 
Evelyn Hansen, Colyear Motor Sales Co., Oakland, program chm.; Stary Gange, 
Pacific Olive Co., Visalia, guest speaker; Muriel Adams, Mid Valley Plumbing 
Suppliers, Inc., pres. Fresno Group; Jane Anderson, National Lead Co., pres. 
Oakland; Jean Grant, vice pres. San Francisco; Dorothy Tatti, American Trust 
Co,., pres, Sacramento Group; and Lois Lane, Industries Supply Co., pres. 


San Diego. 
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Accounting 


What to Look For in Accountant’s Report 
—and How to Improve Reports to Top 


Management P. 14, Feb. 
Modern Concept and Use of Funds Flow 
Statements P.. 12, Apr. 


Accounts Receivable 


Net Terms vs. Cash Discount—A Survey 
P, 22, Mar. 


Bankruptcy 


Why a Creditor? (Article Postscript to 
Symposium May °59) P. 3, Jan. 


Book Reviews 
Accounting for Non-Accountants 


P. 24, Mar. 

American Public Finance P. 22, Jan. 

Balance of Payments and Economic 

Growth P. 27, Aug. 
Business Experience with Electronic 

Computers P. 24, Mar. 


Casebook of Successful Ideas for 
Advertising & Selling P. 24, Apr. 
Changing Structure of Commercial 


Banking P. 33, Nov. 
Consumer and Commercial Credit 

Management P. 23, Sept. 
Corporate Financial Management 

P. 28, May 

Corporation Finance P. 27, June 

CPA Law Review, Rev. ed. P. 27, June 

Effective Report Writing P. 27 Dec. 


Factors in Special Fire Risk Analysis 


P. 28, Oct. 
Financial Analysis for Management 

P. 22, Jan. 
Financial Facts of Life P. 28, May. 
Fringe Benefits P. 23, Sept. 
General Record Keeping P. 23, Sept. 


Guides for Business Analysis and Profit 
:~ * Evaluation P. 18, July 

Increasing Office Efficiency P. 18, July 
Insurance Principles and Practices, 

4th ed. P. 27, June 
Labor-Management Relations P. 24, Apr. 
Old Farmer’s Almanac P. 27 Dec. 
Practical Control of Office Costs 


P. 33, Nov. 
Records Retention P. 28, Oct. 
Study in Liquidity P, 29, Feb. 
U.S. Monetary Standard P. 28, May 
Wholesaling, 3rd ed. P. 24, Apr. 
Work Measurement P. 24, Mar. 


Your Federal Income Tax & Tax Guide 
for Small Business P. 24, Mar. 


Capital (See under Financing ) 


Collections 
Collection Techniques to Control Accounts 
— (Symposium) P. 8, Feb. 
Special Approach to Delinquent Account 
P. 18, Mar. 
Why and How Salesmen Help with 
Collections P. 43, Oct. 


Commercial Finance 
(See Financing ) 
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An Index to Articles Published in 1960 


Reviewing the Year of Credit and re Management in Print 


Correspondence 


Every Letter a Sales Letter—Blunt 
Message Can Boost Payments But Lose 
Customers P. 18, Feb. 


Credit Congress 


St. Louis: Industry Group =. 
. 33, Jan. 
Speakers, Transportation Panel’ 
P. 32, Feb. 
Program: Credit Women, Credit Wives 
P. 33, Mar. 


Zebras: Silver Anniversary PP. 35, Mar. 
Plenary Session Speakers; Industry 

Groups Programs P. 30, Apr. 
Complete Program P. 22, May 
NACM Officers and Directors P. 28, July 
Irwin Stumborg Heads Research 


Foundation P. 33, July 
Credit Women’s Report P. 34, July 
Denver, 1961 P. 34, Nov. 


General Staff for Credit Congress 
P. 32, Dec. 


Customer Relations (See 

also Marginal Accounts ) 
Public Authorities Are Good Folk to 

Deal With If. . . P. 16, June 
Clairvoyance, Celerity and Candor 

P. 16, Aug. 

Telephone’s Role in Jet Age Credit 

Service (Symposium) P. 8, Sept. 


Economic Conditions 


Artificial Restraints Decried as 
“Hardening Arteries” of Business 


P. 31, Feb. 
Inflation As Number One Threat 

P. 18, Dec. 
Editorials by 
Edwin B. Moran 
Credit Resolution for 1960 P, 4, Jan. 


Salesman Profits by Study of Credit 

P. 4, Feb. 
Credit and Business Counselor P. 4, Mar. 
The St. Louis Credit Congress P. 4, Apr. 
Inflation—Causes and Effects P. 4, May 
Sanity in Business P. 4, June 
Advising the Retailer on Credit 

P. 4, July 





NOTE: Cross-indexing all 
the many subjects discussed 
indirectly under the general 
topics in symposiums and 
debates-in-print necessarily 
would make this Index too 
cumbersome for ready ref- 
erence. Therefore, see the 
heading “Symposiums” for 
impinging subjects. 








Editorials by 
Alan S. Jeffrey 


An Introduction P. 4, Aug 
There Is No Shortcut P. 4, Sept. 
Is Your Slip Showing? P. 4, Oct 
Electronics vs. Discretion? P. 4, Nov 
Take Stock of Yourself P. 4, Dec 
Education, Training 
NIC Fellow Awards, Cleveland 
P. 38, Feb. 
MEMA Establishes Graduate School 
Scholarships P. 36, Mar. 
NIC Associate Awards, Dayton 
36, May 


Ethics 

Credit and the ‘Canons of Commercial 
Ethics’—Actual and Potential 
Violations P. 14, Sept. 

Export and Import 


Credit and Collections Latin America 
Semiannual Survey P. 29, Apr. 


Factoring 


Updating the Factoring 1.Q. P. 16, Jan. 
Financing 
Field Warehousing (Symposium) 

P. 8, May 


Instalment Financing Speeds Toward 
Five-Figure Incomes P. 16, May 


Forecasts 

A Year to Test Management Ingenuity 
P. 8, Jan. 

Midyear Indexes P. 13, Jan. 


Scores on Forecasts P. 12, Sept. 


Fraud Prevention 


Committee, Cleveland Assn. P. 34, Feb. 
Interchange Reports Urged on Unsolicited 
First Orders P. 25, May 

Barahl Heads Detroit Committee 
P. 33, June 


Insurance (See also 
Legal Rulings ) 


Casualty Insurance Agent’s “Binding 
Slip” Has Effect of Full-Fledged 
Contract P. 16, Feb. 

Prevent Indirect, Uninsurable Losses 

P..8, Oct 

Earnings, Insurance and Credit 

P. 10, Oct. 
Fifth “C” of Credit—Coverage 

P. 14, Oct. 
Protecting Those All-Important 


Receivables P; ‘21, ‘Oct. 
Employee Dishonesty Can Ruin You! 

P. 22, Oct. 

Forms of Coverage for Protection Against 

Fraud P. 26, Oct. 
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There is nothing that 
makes a man more self- 
satisfied than a poor mem- 
ory. 

—Banking 


Legal (See under Insurance ) 


Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Insurance Agency Contracts P. 30, Mar. 

Out-of-State Use Tax Collection Upheld 

P. 29, May 

Ohio Blow to Fair Trade P. 26, Aug. 
Depreciation Deductions Limited by 

High Court P. 22. Sept. 

Prorating Instalments Py 35, ‘Oct. 


Management (See 
also Symposiums ) 


Can We Automate Data for Credit 
Decisions? P. 14, Apr. 
Return to Recognition of Character As 
Basic Value: Holmes P. 12, May 
Look Before you Diversify P. 14, June 
How Companies Now Use Credit to 
Protect—and Build—Profits P. 8, Dec. 


Marginal Accounts (See 
also Symposiums ) 


Security Instruments Boost Marginal Sales 
(Symposium) P. 8, Mar. 
Special Approach to Delinquent Account 
May Avert Turning to Third Party for 


Collection P. 18, Mar. 
Counseling Customers Highlights Two 
Forums P. 8, Apr. 


NACM (See also 
Credit Congress ) 


Alan S. Jeffrey Is Executive Vice President 
P. 7, Aug. 


Office Planning and Equipment 
(See also Symposiums ) 


Mechanized Mail Clears 4,000 Pieces an 
Hour for Public Utility (No. Illinois 
Gas Co.) P. 20, Jan. 

Built-In Memory Device Speeds Credit 
Data (Portland Assn.) P. 39, Jan. 

Office Interior “That Makes People Feel 
Alive” (Mutual of Hartford) P. 22, Feb. 

Intercom Ties-In Office and Plant 
(Sealy Co.) P. 20, Mar. 

Can We Automate Data for Credit De- 
cisions? Holmes P. 14, Apr. 

EDP Expedites Ledger Coverage of $50- 
Million Corp.’s 93 Units (Home Finance 
Group) P. 20, Apr. 

Diazotype Reproduction Is Key to Economy 
in Processing A/C Rec. (Incandescent 
Supply Co.) P. 20, June 

Automatic Pushbutton Typing Cuts Time 

& Personnel Costs in Half (Standard Oil 

of Indiana, Chicago) P. 16, Julv 


Code-Punch System Controls Accounts, Re- 
duces Costs (Martin Oil Co.) 
P. 14, Aug. 
Visible Edge Cards Speed Office Account- 
ing of Mortgage Investment Co. (Federal 
Credit Service) P. 20, Sept. 
Stapling-Collating Machines Clear Paper- 
work (Edison Elec. Institute) P. 24, Oct. 
Data Processing Unlimited P. 8, Nov. 
Credit on Equipment Maker’s Management 
Team for Automating A/C Rec. (Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.) 
P. 12, Nov. 
Data Processing for Small Companies (In- 
tegrated Data Processing, Inc.) 
P. 14, Nov. 
Phone Tie-In with Business Machines 
Speeds 1,600 Words to Min. (A.T. & T. 
Data-Phone) P. 16, Nov. 
Office That Credit Cards Built (American 
Express Credit Card Service) P. 18, Nov. 
Converting A/C Rec. to Punched Cards 
(H. W. Protzel)—Part I P. 22, Nov. 
—Part II P. 20, Dec. 
Accounts Doubled, Office System Revamped 
(Superior Concrete Accessories) 
P. 24, Nov. 
Clocking the Automation Speed-Un (New 
Computers) P. 32, Nov. 


Problem Cases 
Authored by 


Albert Pauly, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
P. 18, Jan. 
J. E. David, Graybar Electric Co. 
P. 12, Feb. 
A. G. H. Hanssen, Jr., Davison Chemical 
Co., div. W. R. Grace & Co. P. 12, Mar. 
O. G. Sorrell, Michaels Art Bronze Co. 


P. 10, Apr. 
R. R. Lott, B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Prods. Co. P. 12, June 
C. W. Mangels, Interstate Supply Co. 
P. 14, July 
G. H. Killen, Kohler-McLister Paint Co. 
Pe 12, Aug. 
V. R. Demarest, American Electric Co. 
P. 16. Sept. 
W. J. Babin, Geo. H. Lehleitner & Co. 
P. 16, Oct. 





Equipment Manufacturers 
To Sponsor Standardization 


Two programs for the interna- 
tional standardization of data 
processing machines, including 
electronic computers, and office 
machines are to be sponsored by 
the Office Equipment Manufac- 
turers Institute (OEMI), trade 
association of the $4%4 billion- 
a-year office equipment industry. 
The programs will be organized 
under the procedures of the 
American Standards Association. 

“The efforts of the data proc- 
essing program will result in 
logical systems standards, includ- 
ing a common language, which 
will enable users of electronic 
data processing equipment to 
interchange information and 
programs among computers,” 
said Alfred J. Ball, OEMI presi- 


dent, 





Maybe some youngsters 
are called problem children 
because they think they 
know all the answers. 

—Hal Cochran 





W. A. Dunks, Fisher Flouring Mills 
P. 20, Nov. 
L. B. Clark, Signode Steel Strapping Co. 


14, Dec. 


Profiles 
August F. Stone, NACM Insurance Award 


: . 37, Jan. 
E. F. Gueble, NACM Director P. 35, Feb. 
B. H. Badger, NACM Special Field Rep. 
P. 40, Feb. 
J. Stanley Thomas Retires; W. H. Kersh- 
ner Secy.-Mgr. Phila. P. 39, Mar. 
K. C. Bugbee Retires; J. H. Campe Oak- 
land Secy.-Mgr. P. 29, June 
N. G. Backhus, Cincinnati Secy.-Mgr. 
P. 30, June 
Ralph E. Brown, NACM Pres. P. 12, July 
Alan S. Jeffrey, NACM Executive 


Vice Pres. P. 7, Aug. 

D. C. Hanna, Chicago-Midwest Secy. Mer. 

P. 39, Oct. 

B. R. Tanner, N.Y. C&FM Assn. Executive 

Vice Pres. P. 37, Nov. 
B. Drexler, Tidewater Assn, Secy.-Megr. 

P. 37, Nov. 


Public Relations 


Seven “Publics”—How to Reach Them 

P. 16, Mar. 
Realistic Sculptor of Company’s Images 

P. 16, Dec. 


Sales-Credit Relations (See 
also Management ) 


Pre-Selling—Credit’s Boon to Sales 


P. 16, Apr. 
Why and How Salesmen Help With Collec- 
tions P. 43, Oct. 


Statement of Principles 


Phila. Unit Committee on “Principles” 


P. 41, May 
Symposiums 
Collection Techniques to Control Accts. 
P. 8, Feb. 
Security Instruments Boost Marginal 
Sales P. 8, Mar. 
Field Warehousing P. 8, May 


How to Sell Customer on Value of His 


Credit—Part I P. 8, June 
—Part II P. 8, July 

—Part III P. 20, Aug 
They’re 4 to 1 Against Charging Any 
Interest—Part I P. 8, Aug. 
—Part II P. 28, Dec. 
Telephone’s Role in Jet Age Credit Service 
—Part I P. 8, Sept. 


Taxes (See also 
Legal Rulings ) 
Uncollectible Business Debts are Deducti- 


ble by Using Accrual Accounting 
P. 14, Mar. 
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Boston, Mass.—Arthur T. Wasserman, of the law firm of Wasser- 
man & Salter, Boston, discussed the Uniform Commercial 
Code and its impact on credit problems, before the joint meet- 
ing of the New England Association of Credit Executives, Inc. 
and the Boston chapter National Institute of Credit. The Code 
has been in effect in Massachusetts two years. Mr. Wasserman 


is former recording secretary Commercial Law League of 
America. 


Utica, N. Y.—Panelists Joseph Bialek, of Bialek & Klaila, CPA’s; 
George Borababy, controller, Mele Manufacturing Co., and 
Ralph DeGilio, credit manager, Syracuse Supply Co., Syracuse, 
discussed financial statement interpretation and analysis at the 


dinner meeting of the Central New York Association of Credit 
Men, Inc. 


St. Louis, Mo.—“The Dean Probes the Credit Profession,” the 
dean being Dr. E. Brandenburg, of University College, Washing- 
ton University, who interrogated these credit “witnesses” on 
some everyday problems for the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Management meeting: Gary Bechtel, The Glidden Co.; E. 
Donze, Forest City Manufacturing Co.; J. Egle, Aluminum Co. 
of America; F. Hartpence, U. S. Steel Supply Div.; Miss Mayme 
Lee Parrish, United States Plywood Corp., and Mrs. Mae 
Simon, Machinery, Inc. 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—“Credit—America’s Driving Force” was 
subject of Alan C. McIntosh, editor and publisher Star-Herald, 
Luverne, Minn., at the regular meeting of the Credit & Fin- 
ancial Management Association. At the subsequent meeting, the 
chairman of the board Federal Reserve Bank, O. B. Jesness, 
and member National Agricultural Advisory Commission, dis- 
cussed farm problems. 


Newark, N. J.—Dr. Harvey C. Hahn, of Dayton, Ohio, General 
Motors Company public relations department, was principal 
speaker at the 53rd anniversary dinner “Past Presidents’ Night” 
of the New Jersey Association of Credit Executives. 

Mrs. Harriet V. Schwing, Fidelity Union Trust Co., past 
chairman American Institute of Banking national public speak- 
ing committee, addressed the Tri-State luncheon meeting which 
was hosted by the New Jersey Credit Women’s Group. 


New York, N.Y.—*Tax Problems and the Credit Manager” was 
topic of Theodore Romak, CPA, Arthur Young & Co., at the 
meeting of the Chemical & Allied division, New York Credit 
& Financial Management Association. Mr. Romak is associate 
editor of “Oil & Gas Tax Quarterly.” 


CINCINNATI, On10—The businessman’s role in politics was dis- 
cussed by William Ventress, mayor of Montgomery, Ohio, at 
the Credit Club luncheon meeting of the Cincinnati Associa- 





Spurts don’t count. The final score makes 
no mention of a splendid start if the finish 
proves that you were an “also ran”. 

—Herbert Kaufman 
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tion of Credit Management. Mr. Ventress is in charge of gen- 
eral claims of the legal division of Procter & Gamble. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—‘“The Sales Personality in Credits and Collec- 
tions” was topic of Dr. Everett W. Ockerman at the meeting of 
the Credit Men’s Association of Western New York. Dr. Ocker- 
man is chairman department of general business, college of 
business, Niagara University, and a consultant in sales and 
training programs. 


Los ANGELEs, Catir.—Philip V. Swan cast “Perspective on the 
1960’s” for the Credit Women’s Club of the Credit Managers 
Association of Southern California, Inc., at their dinner meeting. 


Granp Raps, Micu.—Important factors in the growth of our 
credit economy was theme of speaker Fred Flom, director of 
credit and adjustment, The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, at the 
luncheon meeting of the NACM (Western Michigan) Inc. Mr. 
Flom is vice president Cenrtal Division NACM. 


PittspurcH, Pa.—‘“Conducting Customer Interviews” provided 
discussion topic for Thomas D. McElroy, assistant treasurer The 
National Supply Co., at the meeting of Triad Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit. 

Speakers and their topics at regular Credo luncheon meet- 
ings of The Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania were: 
Raymond C. Kolb, vice president, Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co., on “The Magnetic Ink Character Recognition Pro- 
gram”; Arthur O. Black, president Magnetics, Inc., “The 
Financial History of Magnetics, Inc.”; George J. McClaran, 
vice president Pittsburgh National Bank, “A Banker Looks at 
Lease Loans”; Ivan L. Hillman, treasurer Dravo Corp., director 
NACM and past president of the Pittsburgh association, who 
discussed “Promoting Sales through Customer Financing Ar- 
rangements.” 


BincoamtTon, N. Y.—Howard Tewksbury, assistant treasurer 
General Aniline & Film Corp. and treasurer Ansco Div., ar- 
ranged an escorted tour through his company’s newly con- 
structed office building, for the Triple Cities Association of 
Credit Management members. 


Datias, Texas—“Buying and Selling under Commercial Letters 
of Credit” was subject of Jacques Villere, manager interna- 
tional dept., Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, at the luncheon 
meeting of The Dallas Association of Credit Management, Inc. 

Oscar C. Lindemann; senior vice president, Texas Bank & 
Trust Co., discussed the finding and developing of credit 
personnel at a subsequent meeting. 


Detroit, Micu.—“Bankruptcy and Creditors’ Committees,” panel 
discussion of Detroit Association of Credit Management, had 
as participants the Hon. George Brody, referee in bankruptcy, 
and Morris Milmet of the law firm Stern, Milmet and Rossier. 
L. F. Davis, secretary-manager of the association, was moderator. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—State legislation affecting small businesses, labor 
problems, and taxes were among matters discussed by Charles 
A. Schoeneck, majority leader of the State assembly (New 

York), at the dinner meeting of the Syracuse Association of 

Credit Men. 


Announcing— 


THE NEW 
1961 
CREDIT MANUAL 
OF 
COMMERCIAL LAWS 
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t | INVALUABLE AID TO ALL CREDIT MANAGERS 

‘ | A treasury of information to effectively meet your needs 


-_ and help you safeguard and build sales and profits. 


' | Completely Revised and 


ACCURATE AND CONDENSED REFERENCE BOOK 
o| Updated to Save You 


4. providing, in clear, concise layman's language, the answers 


Time, Work, and Money to your legal-questions from receipt of order to collection 


of the account. 


in Handli ng A ny ... A practical, up-to-date guide to Credit and Sales 
rf Credit Problem Management's every day problems and legal aspects of 


the credit function, presenting the gist of laws and regu- 
lations, Federal and State, which affect Sales and Credit. 


_ 
’ ' 
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mn ORDER FORM ~ 


Si REE EA SRR I EC III 


SERVICE CORPORATION OF NACM 
44 EAST 23RD STREET 





rr SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER NEW YORK 10, NY. 

2 Special pre-publication price to N.A.C.M. mem- Please enter this reservation order for | copy of the 

~ bers is $10.00 (a saving of $2.50). 1961 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 
FREE—valuable booklet—NO CHARGE at the Special pre-publication price of $10.00 to members 

a “INCREASED PROFITS NAME 

* FROM 

f MARGINAL ACCOUNTS” a 
to you if you send your check with this pre-publica- STREET 


tion order. 
CITY 











LET US PROWE: 


CREDIT MEN: We'll prove it in your office. The versatility of 


This office machine “‘Thermo-Fax”’ Brand Copying Machines can’t be matched. You’ll see 


copies of papers made in 4 seconds. Statements turned out at the rate 
does more jobs of 250 an hour. Gummed Iabels addressed instantly. Correspondence 
answered in seconds. Laminating done quickly and economically. 
Plus many additional jobs impossible with other machines. You’ll agree, 


than any other it’s wise to have these versatile machines working wherever paperwork 


should be speeded. Call your local dealer, or mail the coupon now. 


Thermo- Fax 


COPY "MACH NEs 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., Dept. DDL-120, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Theme: Fai aiaints 


ueutl teseune i ~ At no obligation, I’m interested Name 
‘ in seeing a ‘““Thermo-Fax’”’ Copy- 


— Sree ing Machine simplify the jobs  Firm__ 
THE TERM - “THERMO- FAX" tS A REGISTERED I’ ir 1 d 
TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY ve circled. 


iianesora Minne AND Statements Gummed Labels 
TMAnuracrurine COMPANY Correspondence Laminating City ae 1 __Zone_State_ 


Tei eaneniiie ne Gen Gbb 40 Gammnnne General Copying 9 G * g™ here if you now own a “Thermo-Fax"’ Copying Machine 
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